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OUR-TWO NEW BOOKS 





WILL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
By William R. Will 
306p. Cloth Price, $1.00 











Its Salient Points: 


1. Emphasizes accuracy of method in arithmetical reasoning. 
2. Relieves the memory of the burden of memorizing innumerable 
rules, . 


3. Cultivates initiative and independent thinking ability on the part of 
the student, 


4. Omits all abstract and abridged explanations. 
5. Adopts the more attractive narrative form of exposition. 


6. The problems are so presented as to train the student’s powers of 
observation, differentiation and analysis, and to teach him to rea- 
son from given causes to required effects. 





ESSENTIALS of COMMERCIAL LAW 
By Wallace H. Whigam 
408p. Cloth Price, $1.00 











’ Jes Salient Points: 


1. Presents a strikingly unique plan of subject development. 

2. Plan makes each chapter a unit for study and instruction. 

3. A topical outline prefaces the chapters followed by logical unfold- 
ment of the legal principles. 

4. Arranged to meet the demands of a long course and also the needs 
of a short course. 


5. Chapter summaries make reviews easy and effective. 


6. Profitable construction work, based on existing conditions, takes 
the place of useless and abstruse legal discussions. 


The Gregg Pablishing Company 


New York Chic ago San Francisco 
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Mr. Swem the “Little Tumulty” of the South 


RECENT issue of a New Orleans 

newspaper contains an interesting 

article about Mr. Charles L. Swem, 
the President’s personal stenographer and 
official reporter, and refers to him as the 
“Little Tumulty.” Mr. Swem accompanied 
the President on his recent vacation to 
Pass Christian, Mississippi. The States 
says: 

“Between President Wilson, fighting for 
a three weeks’ breathing spell and the 
avalanche of telegrams, 
letters and franks from 
designing _ politicians, 
stands a young man 
just twenty years old. 

“He is Charles L. 
Swem. 

“On the payrolls of 
the government Swem 
is known as the Presi- 
dent’s private stenog- 
rapher. But the troop 
of newspaper men that 
come along and who 
know much more about 
what is what than gets 
into their dispatches, 
call him the ‘Little 
Tumulty.’ He is really 
assistant secretary to 
the President. 

“Joseph Tumulty, the 
President's super-efficient secretary, did 
not come along when the party fled south 
to get away from the rigors of Washington 
Christmas weather and the rigorous holi- 
day of the capital. He is at home 
with his family. Unless some crisis 
arises the secretary will not come to Pass 
Christian. 

*“When President Wilson was asked whom 
he would take along to fill this important 
place, he answered without hesitation: 

“*Why, Charlie, of course.’ 

“And Charlie it was. 


Cuarces L. Swem 


“Swem occupies the same position to- 
ward the avalanche of correspondence that 
the secret service men occupy toward pos- 
sible unwelcome visitors in the flesh. Ev- 
ery telegram and letter passes through his 
hands before they get to the President. 
Every day the President calls Swem to the 
rich old sitting-room of the Herndon 
home. There for a half hour he dictates 
replies to letters that must have his per- 
sonal attention. 

“*Those letters that 
the President doesn’t 
have to see,’ says Char- 
lie Swem, ‘I answer my- 
self.’ 

“Though he is but 
twenty years old the 
private stenographer is 
one of the fastest short- 
hand men in America. 
In addition to this he 
has the name of being 
the most accurate. He 
is also among the fast- 
est typewriter kings in 
the world. All these 
things, coupled with a 
fund of unusually hard 
commonsense, combine 
to overweight any ap- 
parent boyishness. 

““Of course, I wanted to come South,’ 
said Swem Friday morning, ‘and I was 
only sorry that I couldn’t bring my family 
along.’ 

“Your mother and sisters?’ 

“The ‘Little Tumulty’ drew himself up 
and smiled. 

““My wife,’ he said, with a little bow. 

“ “Wife?” 

““My wife. I have been married for 
more than a year now. I wanted Mrs. 
Swem to come along with me. But she 
had visitors at our Washington home and 
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I didn’t care to break into their holiday 
celebration. 

“*I have been with the President since 
just after his nomination. I lived in Tren- 
ton, N. J. There I did a little work for 
Mr. Wilson before he was elected. I 
didn’t hear from him for a while. Then I 
received a message that he wanted to see 
me. He wasn’t long in telling me what he 
wanted. I went to work for him and have 
been on the job ever since. 

““My wife and I accompanied Mr. Wil- 
son and his party when he went to Ber- 
muda just before the inauguration. 

“ “Like my work? Of course Ido. The 
President is the best possible boss to work 
for.” 

“And he left, sorting over a fresh batch 
of special delivery letters on the run. 

“The assistant secretary to the Presi- 
dent has never been in New Orleans. He 
has heard a lot about the city. Yes, he 
wants to visit it. He says that he hopes 
to slip away between mails some day be- 
fore the three weeks expire and take a 
look or two at the unsuspecting metropolis 
of the South.” 

The St. Louis Times, also of recent 
date, prints a characteristic photograph 
of Mr. Swem and has this to say: 

“One of the chief figures in President 
Wilson’s party at Pass Christian, Missis- 
sippi, is the twenty-year-old private ste- 
nographer of the President, Charles Lee 
Swem. This young man, who has not yet 
reached the age that entitles him to cast a 
ballot, has been President Wilson's private 
stenographer ever since his nomination. 
Swem is a well-appearing young man and 
is conceded to be one of the best in his 
profession. 

“The young man has taken many honors 
in stenographic competition, holding the 
world’s record for accuracy. He also holds 
third place in the world’s record for 
speed.” 

Everywhere Mr. Swem goes he attracts 
the attention of the newspaper men with 
an eye to an interesting news story. His 
youth, alertness and charming personality 
immediately attract, and, besides that, 
newspaper men recognize the very im- 
portant position he holds and the part he 
really plays in the President's work. Al- 
though yet a mere boy, in both age and ap- 
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pearance, Mr, Swem is doing a man’s 
work, and is doing it so effectively that 
new and greater responsibilities are con- 
stantly being added to his duties. The one 
test of a man’s worth is his ability to grow 
into bigger things, and Mr. Swem seems 
to be responding to that test most admir- 
ably. Mr. Swem’s experience is a fine il- 
lustration of the adage, that opportunity 
awaits the man who is ready. There are 
thousands of stenographers in the country 
who could make their positions better, 
more self-satisfying, more remunerative 
and more potent with opportunities for 
promotion by not only doing their work 
well—better than it has been done before 
—but by keeping their brains and eyes 
and their ears open to a larger service. 
Too many wait until the golden opportu- 
nity is dangled in front of their eyes be- 
fore preparing for it. The Boy Scouts 
have a motto that might well be adopted by 
every stenographer—‘‘Be ready.” 

Swem was “ready” when the call came 
—and he will be ready when the next call 
comes. Many young men of Swem’s age 
would have been so well satisfied with such 
a position as he holds that they would 
have made no further attempt at qualify- 
ing for the position still higher up. 
Charles L. Swem is not only making use 
of the multitude of opportunities for fur- 
ther service and advancement that lie at 
his hand, but makes time from his full 
and busy day to attend the evening lec- 
tures of one of the universities in Wash- 
ington. 


oO° 


An 800-word sermon in words of one 
syllable was recently preached by the Rev. 
A. Smythe Palmer of Wanstead, England, 
from the text, “The Word Was Made 
Flesh.” Wouldn't the sermon be excellent 
material for a typewriting contest? 


* 


Acting on the suggestion of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, with which 
many local chambers are affiliated, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as others, has created a committee on vo 
cational education. This committee will 
work for improving commercial courses in 
public and private schools of the city. 
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The College Girl in Trade—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The College Girl in Trade—lIl 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Gregg Writer Wins Connecticut School Championship for 
Third Time in Succession 


Detailed Results of Connecticut School Shorthand Championship Contest 
* The figures for the first ten contestants only are given. 
Dictation 
S pee d 

120 
110 
110 
110 
110 
100 
100 
80 
80 
80 


Net 
Speed 
117 
108 
107 
105 
1034, 
92 
SY 
78 


7 
‘a 


School 
Bristol H. S.. 


Name 
William N. DeRosier 
Marion Peck Gregg .....Meriden H. S. 
Margaret A. Lenhard........1. Pitman... Bus. Col. 
Gladys B. Dwyer............ I. Pitman...Bus. Col. . 
Viola Carlson................Munson ....Bus. Col. 
Edna H. Hanlon Gregg .....Meriden H. § 
Abraham Gorehburg.........Munson ....Bus. Col. skin es 
Isabel C. Dalgleish........... I. Pitman...New Haven H. S.. 
Sylvester C, Keohane Meriden H. S........ 


System 


ee ee a al 


Graham .... 76% 


Elsworth Brown Bus. Col. 


— 
~ 
~ 


T the annual meeting of the Con- 

necticut Business Educators’ Asso- 

ciation held in Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, February 14, the Shorthand Contest 
for the School Championship was won by 
a Gregg writer for the third consecutive 
time. The winner this year is Mr. William 
N. DeRosier, Bristol, Connecticut, High 
School, who wrote 117 net words a min- 
ute on the 120 take with an accuracy rec- 
ord of 97.8 per cent. Second place was 


won by Miss Marion Peck, also a Gregg 


writer, a student of the Meriden, Con- 
necticut, High School, who made a net 
speed of 108 words a minute on the 110 
dictation—98.18 per cent perfect. 

The contest, which was held in the Meri- 
den High School, was open to both public 
and private school students who had begun 
the study of shorthand since September 1, 
1912. There were nearly twice as many 
entries this year as last, an indication that 
the contest is growing in popularity. Of 
the forty entrants, twenty-eight competed, 
and nineteen qualified. The contest was 
for the Monroe medal presented by W. I. 
Monroe, of Waterbury, Connecticut. 

The winner of first place, Mr. DeRosier, 
was the only candidate to qualify in the 
120-word test, and on this test he made 
but 13 unimportant errors. Mr. DeRosier 
exceeded by ten words a minute the record 
of the winner of third place, an Isaac Pit- 
man writer with thirteen months’ continuous 
instruction in a business college. His rec- 
ord is all the more remarkable when it is 
noted that he had studied Gregg Shorthand 
but three semesters in the high school. 
Four semesters are required for gradua- 
tion. Another feature of the contest that 


is both important and significant is that the 
Gregg writers who finished first and sec- 
ond were the only writers from high 
schools qualifying in any of the tests above 
80 words a minute; the rest qualifying in 
these speeds were from business colleges 
where the curriculum is concentrated main- 
ly on shorthand and typewriting. 

The winner of second place in the con- 
test, Miss Marion Peck, who is also a 
Gregg writer, made a net speed of 108 net 
words a minute on the 110 reading. She is 
a student of the Meriden High School, 
where she has studied Gregg Shorthand 
only three semesters—four semesters be- 
ing required for graduation. 

The dictations were read by Dr. Edward 
H. Eldridge, Director of Secretarial 
Studies at Simmons College, Boston. The 
dictations were all on solid matter and were 
given at 80, 90, 100, 110 and 120 words 
a minute. Mr. J. N. Kimball, the star 
contest manager, was in charge of both the 
shorthand and typewriting contests. 


Past Winners of Monroe Medal 


In 1912, the first contest for the Monroe 
Medal, Miss Ellen McCarty, Meriden 
High School, won the medal, transcribing 
the 80-word test with but three errors. 
Miss McCarty was a member of the first 
class in Gregg Shorthand in the Meriden 
High School, which was the first important 
high school in the state to adopt Gregg 
Shorthand. Even with the lack of experi- 
ence of the teacher in teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, a student of this first class, and 
the only Gregg writer in the contest, won 
first place. 

The fact that the speed of the winning 
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contestant is constantly advancing indi- 
cates that as the teachers become more 
familiar with the method of teaching Gregg 
Shorthand the results are even more 
gratifying, although students of the Meri- 
den High School were successful in win- 
ning both the 1912 and 1913 contests. 

In 1913, the second contest for the Mon- 
roe Medal, Miss Mathilda Bedigie, Meri- 
den High School, won the medal, tran- 
scribing the 100-word test with but three 
errors. Miss Bedigie was a student of 
Miss Annie T. Elwell. Third place was 
won by Miss Helen Barker, also a stu- 
dent of the Meriden High School. Miss 
Bedigie and Miss Barker were the only 
Gregg writers in the contest. 
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The Typewriting Contests 

The entries in the typewriting contests 
also exceeded the number of entries of 
previous years. The 30-minute contest for 
the State Championship, with the Post 
Cup as the trophy, was won by Mr. James 
E. Colgan, of the Waterbury Business Col- 
lege, who used an Underwood, making a 
net speed of 838. Mr. Colgan won both 
contests last year. Second place went to 
Miss Lura D. Wooster, of the same 
school, who used a Remington, making a 
net speed of 75. Miss Wooster won sec- 
ond place in 1918. Following are the de- 
tailed figures for the first ten contestants, 
thirty minutes’ copying from straight 
matter. 


State Typewriting Championship 


Machine 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 


Name 

Jas. E. Colgan 
Lura D. Wooster 
Ernest Biron 
Hildreth Zucker 
John Zielfeldt 
Mathilda Bedigie 
Doris Ahern 

. Ladislaus Taakacs Underwood 
9. Evelyn Young......... L. C. Smith 
10. Maida Crocker Underwood 


wre 


om -« 
a or 


The contest for the School Champion- 
ship, with the Stone Medal as a trophy, 


Net Per Min. 
2494 83 
2263 75 
1476 49 
1278 48 
1265 42 
1265 42 
1171 39 
1159 39 
1112 37 
1089 36 


Gross Errors Penalty 
2759 53 265 
2478 43 215 
1841 73 365 

144 720 

93 465 
140 700 
132 660 
113 515 
101 505 
163 815 


was won by Miss Viola Lacourciere, Meri- 


den High School, on an Underwood, 


School Typewriting Championship (15 Minutes’ Copying) 
First Ten Contestants 


Machine 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Name 

Viola Lacourciere 
Ernest Biron 
Robert Waters Underwood 
John Zielfeldt Underwood 
Henrietta Trunkfield. .. Remington 
Anna L. Sokol......... L. C. Smith 
Edwin Pearson Remington 
Helen Leyerzapf Underwood 
Margaret Lane Underwood 
Hilda Cappall Underwood 


The typewriting contests were of course 
engineered by Mr. J. N. Kimball, of New 


Gross Errors Penalty Net Per Min, 
840 19 95 745 50 
960 45 225 735 49 
932 42 210 722 
897 40 200 697 

1160 93 465 595 
910 47 235 675 
847 35 175 672 
874 43 215 659 
893 51 255 638 
990 71 355 635 42 


York, whose mere connection with a con- 
test always insures satisfaction. 














thing to him—negligence, lack of accuracy. 
anything he undertakes; he cannot be depended upon to do anything quite right; 
his work always needs looking over by someone else.—Dr. O. S. Marden. 


ANY a young man is being kept down by what probably seems a small 


He never quite finishes 
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Advice to Young Men 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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CGE Learner and | 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the sary: and Others. 
by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New 
municauons relating to this department should be addressed. 


Conducted 
York City, to whom all com 
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The Technique of Writing 


OULD you like to increase your 
W shorthand speed? “Foolish ques- 

tion” you will say. Naturally 
you would. You can do it and increase it 
very decidedly if you will follow the sug- 
gestions made in this article and the two 
or three that are to follow—and that, too, 
without burning very much of the mid- 
night oil. 

There are several phases to the prob- 
lem, but in this article we purpose to dis- 
cuss the one which is, perhaps, more than 
all, neglected—the simple process of writ- 
ing. How to acquire the power to ex- 
ecute the shorthand forms with precision 
and rapidity—which simply means, in 
other words, to master the technique of 
writing—is a problem that not many stu- 
dents really analyze and try to solve. 

Let us think for just a moment how im- 
portant the writing feature of shorthand 
really is. Suppose you establish as your 
standard for speed 125 words a minute— 
which is quite adequate for all ordinary 
commercial stenographic work. That 
means you must be able to write at least 
125 different strokes a minute, since our 
shorthand forms will average about one 
stroke to the word. Not only that, but 
these strokes must be executed with such 
precision that they may be read without 
hesitation. The hand must be trained to 
execute the forms both correctly and rap- 
idly. The most intimate knowledge of the 
theory of the system will not help you in 
the execution. Dexterity, poise, precision 
and a harmonious, flowing movement can 
be obtained only by practice in actually 
writing the forms. To gain speed in short- 
hand the technique of writing must be 
mastered. 


Genera! Suggestions 


If you have learned the muscular move- 
ment method in writing, all of your prac- 
tice in writing longhand is available in your 
shorthand writing. You can apply the prin- 
ciples learned in writing longhand at once 
to your shorthand writing, because Gregg 
Shorthand is based on the uniform slant 
and light lines of longhand. Any of the 
penmanship drills that have been used in 
your longhand writing will be of great 
service in training your hand to execute 
the shorthand outlines rapidly. There are, 
however, one or two suggestions that will 
help you to apply these principles. First, 
your touch should be very light. The hand 
and arm should not be held stiff and in- 
flexible, but be given complete freedom 
of movement. Grasp the pen or pencil 
with only enough pressure to hold it firm- 
ly in position. Do not raise the pen from 
the paper farther than is necessary to 
clear it. 

Adopt a size of notes that seems natural 
to you. The characters given in the text 
book and in the Gregg Writer are a good 
size to adopt. As a general thing, stu- 
dents make the characters too large, and 
as this tendency is magnified in rapid writ- 
ing much is to be gained by starting with 
notes that are rather small. The size of 
notes, however, is something that must be 
determined largely by the individual. 

Before you practice outlines for the sake 
of gaining power in execution, be sure you 
have a distinct picture of the outline in 
your mind, understand thoroughly the 
word-building principles upon which the 
form is based, and particularly have a cor- 
rect conception of the length of the charac- 
ters and the size of the circles. Write 
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Supplementary Exercises 


Plate XVII Plate XVIII 
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slowly at first, but do not draw the charac- 
ters. Freedom of movement must be cul- 
tivated from the beginning. Learn to pass 
from one outline to another directly, swift- 
ly, without flourishes or imaginary ovals 
in the air. Postpone practice for “speed” 
on the outline until you have a command 
of the movements, and the muscles of the 
hand and arm have become accustomed to 
these movements. In practicing the same 
outline over and over again, get the picture 
of it from your own mind and not from the 
form you have just made. Try to make 
each form as good as the model you have 
adopted. 
Elementary Practice 

The foundation of good execution rests 
largely upon your ability to execute the 
alphabetic characters and their most fre- 
quent combinations with rapidity and pre- 
An analysis of the writing move- 
ments in the system shows that there 
are comparatively few joinings that oc- 
cur over and over again in different com- 
binations. With these mastered you have 
not only covered the most important part 
of the ground, but can proceed to the more 
complex phases of execution with a sure- 
and confidence that will make the 
other work immeasurably easier. 

The Consonants 

The simplicity of the characters in 
shorthand often misleads us into thinking 
that little practice on them is needed. In 
that respect they are deceptive, for g great 
deal of practice is needed on them to train 
the hand to execute each character every 
time exactly in the same way—-of the same 
length, with the same curvature. And that 
point becomes increasingly important as 
we join these characters with others, for 
a change in direction or a change in move- 
ment is likely to affect the forms to a more 
or less degree, depending upon the founda- 
tion you have laid. In-the construction of 
the system this problem was worked out 
carefully and only by the most careless 
execution will absolute illegibility occur. 
But we do not want to think of writing 
shorthand that is merely capable of being 
deciphered—we want to write shorthand 
that is immediately legible. The length of 
characters should be definite and the curve 
should be full enough to positively dis- 
tinguish it from a straight stroke. 


cision, 


ness 
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Practice each of the consonants in the 
first and second lessons. Then try this 
exercise to accustom yourself to making 
the differences in length: 


s 


OT a sy tt a wa LO eer 


Die 
COC OCC LE COCO 
Dd) ))))))))))) 77 

OPS e See eek Re 


Under pressure of rapid work there is 
a tendency to make some characters of the 
same length—and this defect is always 
present in the writing of the stenographer 
who has paid little heed to the proper 
proportion of characters while studying 
the principles. By emphasizing positive 
differences in length now you counteract 
this tendency. 


The Circle Vowels 


An unmistakable difference must be 
made in the size of circles. An important 
point to note is that circles, when joined 
to other characters, are made in either di- 
rection—as the hands of a clock move, or 
the reverse. Hence the learner should 
drill on making them both ways. Practice 
each of the following exercises until you 
can execute the circles rapidly and easily: 
COCCOCOSCO 


eeeoeoeeene90ee0ee¢ee 
pOo«cDOeOCeOsOsOoenOWdeseO ea 


Joinings 


The joining of unequal curves should 


be studied very closely. The following 
exercise will show the proper joining of 
the frequent ‘combinations “kl,” “kr,” 
“gr,” “gl,” ete. It is very important to 
give the strokes their characteristic curve. 


— ~~ OO ——— ———_ —< 


When a circle is joined to a curve do 
not retrace any part of the circle. The 
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A Supplementary List of Derivatives 


ability -— accelerate oF > account yor “ ™~ r~© address 
adjudge , announce 
apply . C- e approximate 
build ‘ “ certify é; charity 
cheap . 4 £ hb cheer 
circuit 
class 
credible 
democrat c decent 
deprave / c designate 
diplomat C 
dirt i 7 ; distinguish 
earnest <_ 


effort - « elevate « — Ojo - ro~~— energy 


engage 


evident ~ . ¢ € 4 5 » general 


grammar 


graphic 


human 


ideal , - @ ; , ’ 4 identity s~ ~ illustrate 


z immoral -—<— > indicate 
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A Supplementary List of Derivatives 


indulge . instruct 
labor 
laugh 
life 
literal 
measure , ‘ . murder 
murmur - =~ --< — - mystic 
myth ‘ e. , ~ narrow 
nation , : 3 natural 
' meighbor 
y nominate 
- obstinate . (7 obtain 
: passion P Ss patron 
ceive ‘ s persist 
G, phonograph - 
quarter 
rational 
reason ts : response ; ) : < 
scholar 
theory £ utility 


wander 


warrant r . & 2 = ” zoology % 
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circle should be joined at right angles to 
the stroke, thus: 


Now practice the following joinings un- 
til this point is well established in your 
technique : 


C- 
> > “b> “d 


a Me aD we oP 


ees A tlh 6h 2) 


In joining a circle before or after a 
straight line, the circle should be joined as 
shown in the following examples. Note 
that no part of the circle is retraced. Prac- 
tice the examples repeatedly: 


a «fl «PP 


~> xr KX 9 


When a circle occurs between reverse 
curves, there should be no space between 
the circle and the stroke, thus: 

Correct way: 


Incorrect way: 


Practice the following exercise until the 
joinings can be made rapidly without in- 
terfering with ‘the characteristic form of 
the simple strokes. In any of these join- 
ings the forms should be so executed that 
if the circle were erased the consonants 
would appear exactly as if written alone: 


it a ng maaeele J Y 4 A 
i Ae ” fe oe oOo Y> A sam 


° ’ i —s —y 
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The following illustrates the proper 
joining of circles when there is a blend 
of a straight stroke with a curve: 


oe 


9 


Note that the circle is closed up tight to 
the strokes in all instances, and that if it were 
removed the other strokes would remain un- 
changed in form. 


To Think About 


Good execution is based upon correct 
knowledge of theory. In working through 
these exercises, it would be an excellent 
plan to do a little reviewing of the prin- 
ciples along with this practice. In order 
that this may be done, the exercises in the 
Technique of Writing have been arranged 
to take up the particular problems in each 
lesson. ‘The foregoing cover merely the 
first two lessons in the Manual. Another 
point to remember is that you must learn 
to be your own critic. Examine’closely all 
the writing you do. Compare it with the 
good models in the magazine or in the 
Manual, and try to imitate the style shown 
there. 
(To be continued.) 


- 


Supplementary List of Derivatives 


FTER studying the list carefully 
A and transcribing accurately all the 

words, make up a complete type- 
written list for use in dictation. A key 
to this supplementary list will not be given 
as it is thought to be unnecessary. How- 
ever, if you are in doubt about any one of 
the derivatives, you can easily consult a 
dictionary since the root word in each case 
is given. The value of these derivatives 
rests wholly upon the skill you display in 
executing them. Very much practice will 
be necessary to gain the high speed and 
accuracy of execution that should be your 
aim. 


According to the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, stenographers under twen- 
ty-one years of age in that state cannot 
legally work more than eight hours a day. 
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Some Long Words in German 


We are indebted to our good friend Mr. George H. Zimpfer for the following list of long 
words in German written in Gregg Shorthand. It is an interesting exhibit and illustrates once 
more the remarkable adaptability of the system to foreign languages: 
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Program of the Convention of 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Atlantic City, April 9, 10 and 11, 1914 


Tuvurspay Arrernoon, Aprit 9 


Address of Welcome, Hon. Wm. Riddle, 
Mayor of Atlantic City. 
Response, E. E. Gaylord, Beverly High 
School, Beverly, Mass. 

President’s Annual Address, J. E. Gill, Rider- 
Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, N. J. 
“Filing Apparatus and Methods,” Harry Gil- 
man, Yawman & Erbe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


2:30 


Tuurspay Evenine 
8 to 9—Reception to Officers and Members. 


9 to 11—Concert, Promenade, Refreshments, by 
Courtesy of the Remington Typewriter Co. 


Framay Forenoon, Apri 10 
8:30 to 10—Penmanship Test, in charge of 
Freeman P. Taylor, Philadelphia; R. S. 
Collins, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. E. Leslie, La- 
trobe, Pa.; C. E. Doner, Beverly, Mass.; 
W. J. Trainer, Perth Amboy, N. J.; George 
Oakley, Paterson, N. J.; Raymond G. Laird, 
Boston, Mass.; S. E. Bartow, New York 


City; W. P. Steinhaeuser, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 
10 to 11—“*Abolishment of Home Study in Pub- 


lic Schools, and the Applicability of This 
Plan to Private Schools.” By Wm. Wiener, 
Principal Central High School, Newark, 
N. J. 

Discussion. 

11 to 11:20-—-“How to Assist Teachers of Eng- 
lish and Other Subjects to Improve the 
Writing of Their Pupils by Means of Criti- 
cism and Suggestion.” By C. P. Zaner, 
Business Educator, Columbus, Ohio. 

11:20 to 11:40—Discussion, led by F. B. Moore, 
Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, 
N. J. 

11:40 to 12:30—Symposium dealing with the 
following topics: 

1. How do you fit the beginner who starts 
in the middle of the term into your night 
school plan? 

2. How much time do you give the stu- 
dent on bookkeeping; how much on short- 
hand; how much on typewriting? 

3. What subjects do you teach in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, and to what extent? 
Speakers: Sherman Estey, Merchants’ and 

Bankers’ School, New York City; John 

Kugler, Coleman National Business Col- 

lege, Newark, N. J.; W. H. Patrick, York 

Business College, York, Pa.; E. H. Glea- 

son, Drake School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Fripay Arrernoon 
2 to 2:20—“What an Office Girl Should Know 
Besides Shorthand and Typewriting.” Miss 
Sadie Ziegler, Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, N. J. 
2:20 to 2:40—Discussion, led by E. C. Wolf, 


Manager Employment Department, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

2:40 to 3:30—Symposium, “My Hobby in Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping.” E. E. Gaylord, Beverly, 
Mass.; Atlee Percy, Banks Business Col- 
lege, Philadelphia; E. M. Huntsinger, 
Huntsinger Business College, Hartford, 
Conn.; E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business 
College, Baltimore, Md.; A. H. Sproul, 
Salem Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


Discussion. 

3:30 to 4:30—Symposium, “My Hobby in Teach- 
ing Shorthand.” H. G. Healey, High School 
of Commerce, New York; Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, Jamaica High School, New York; 
Alice M. Wood, Eastman Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; William Anderson, 
Dorchester High School, New York; 
Charles G. Reigner, Ralston High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. D. Dumbauld, Middle- 
town High School, Middletown, N. Y. 

Framay Eveninc 

7 :00—Banquet. 

President Gill says: “With respect to 
both menu and the speakers this will be a 
banquet of surpassing excellence. The men 
selected as speakers are of national repu- 
tation and each man has selected a message 
of particular force and appropriateness.” 

Satrurpay Forenoon, Aprit 11 

8:30 to 9:30—Special High School Meeting 
“A Laboratory Demonstration of Methods 
in Bookkeeping,” by M. H. Bigelow, Atlan- 
tie City High School. (Meeting to be held 
in High School Building.) 

10 to 11—Symposium, “My Hobby in Teach- 
ing Typewriting.” Aaron S. Longacre, 
West Philadelphia High School for Boys; 
Lillian R. Holbrook, New Haven High 
School, New Haven, Conn. (Two other 
leaders to be supplied later.) 

Discussion—“The Commercial 
Educational Pathfinder.” L. L. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

11 to 12—Symposium, “The Pitfalls of the Be- 
ginner in Commercial Teaching.” John J. 
Eagan, Eagan School, Hoboken, N. J.; 
Court F. Wood, Wood's Business College, 
Washington, D. C.; Chas. M. Miller, Miller 
School, New York; Clement C. Gaines, 
Eastman Business College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; E. H. Eldridge, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 

12 to 12:15—Presentation of Summary of An- 
swers to the Following Six Questions Sub- 
mitted to Business Men in the Principal 
Cities of the East; J. E. Fuller, Secretary 
of the Executive Committee: 

1. What percentage of your office help 
has been specially trained in either a pri- 
vate or a public commercial school? 

2. What, besides the technical skill in 


Teacher as an 
Williams, 
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bookkeeping and shorthand subjects, do you 
value most in your office help? 

3. Would a knowledge of stenography 
make your bookkeepers more valuable to 
you? 

4. Would a knowledge of bookkeeping 
make your stenographers more valuable to 
you? 

5. What are the shortcomings, if any, 
that you observe in your employees coming 
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directly from the public and private com- 
mercial schools, and to what do you at- 
tribute these defects? 

6. Do you subject your beginners to a 
test of efficiency; if so, what do you include 
in such a test? 


Discussion. 


12:30—Business Meeting. 


Adjournment. 


eO°o 
A New Creed 
By Elbert Hubbard 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Gregg Shorthand Association of Chicago 


has been a _ re- 

markable one in the history of 

Gregg Shorthand. Among the evi- 
dences of the rapid growth and popu- 
larity of the system are the local Gregg 
Shorthand Associations which are  be- 
ing formed in many of the larger cities 
in all parts of 
the country. 
The Associa- 
tion which 
claims the 
right to first 
place in point 
of years is the 
Gregg Short- 
hand Associa- 
tion of Chi- 
cago. The 
present Asso- 
ciation, which 
was reorgan- 
ized in May, 
1913, is in 
reality a re- 
vival of the earlier Association which was 
organized by Mr. Gregg personally a 
number of years ago. The present Gregg 
Shorthand Association of Chicago is the 
outgrowth of a meeting called by news- 
paper notices inserted in the classified 
want columns of several of the large daily 
papers. The first meeting was held at the 
La Salle Hotel and plans for organization 
were formed. Officers were elected and 
committees appointed for permanent work. 
Since that time monthly meetings have 
been held and the interest has grown 
rapidly. 

Mr. Walter C. Bieneman has the honor 
of being the first president of this new As- 
sociation. Mr. Bieneman is a Chicago re- 
porter with an office at 1507 City Hall 
Square Building. The interest, the time 
and enthusiasm which Mr. Bieneman has 
put into the work have been no small fac- 
tor in its success. 

The meetings have been carefully 
planned and the programs varied and in- 
teresting. Among the important features 
have been speed demonstrations, both in 
shorthand and typewriting, parliamentary 
drills, talks by business men on stenog- 


HE past year 


Watrer C. Bres ewan 
President, 1915-1914 


raphers’ problems and shorthand speed 
contests. 

In January the meeting was given over 
to a dinner and dance and the election of 
officers was held. The new president is 
Miss Mabel E. Good, a state Civil Service 
employee at the Illinois Industrial Home 
for the Blind. The other officers are: 
Vice-President, Mr. Hermann F. Post; 
Secretary, Miss Rachael Werner, and 
Treasurer, Mr. Marno Baroggio. 

Special emphasis will be placed during 
the coming months on the shorthand speed 
contest features. At the last contest first 
place was secured by Mr. Harry Well- 
ington who wrote at the rate of 135 words 
a minute with less than two per cent 
errors. A system of speed certificates will 
probably be worked out, and Gold, Silver 
and Bronze 
Medals have 
been offered 
by Mr. Gregg 
as prizes for 
the final con- 
test, which 
will be held at 
the close of 
the season. 

It is hoped 
that inter-city 
meetings may 
be arranged 
for with the 
Milwaukee 
club which is 
unusually 
strong and aggressive. The Gregg Writer 
is in hearty sympathy with these organiza- 
tions and is anxious to hear from other 
cities. In an early issue space will be 
given to *the Milwaukee Association. 
Writers who are anxious to organize As- 
sociations in their cities are urged to write 
to the Gregg Writer for suggestions, and 
to let us know what they are doing. 


oOo 


Manet E. Goon 
President, 1914-1915 


In requesting changes of address, please 
be sure to see that both your old and new 
addresses are given. Otherwise we can- 
not give your notice our prompt attention. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago, to whom all communications 
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relating to this department should be addressed. 





HOW TO BECOME A MEMBFR OF THE O. G. A 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’ which will appear in the May 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


Our New Emblem 


news for this month’s readers is the 
ring! We have finally decided upon 
an emblem for our members—and they 
have placed their stamp of approval by im- 


| anny *: the most important item of 


mediately placing their orders. A de- 
scriptive letter was mailed to each of our 
present members, but because so many of 
you have changed addresses since you en- 
rolled in the Order, we are publishing the 
letter and the cut of the ring herewith. A 
size card was inclosed in the letter, but 
if you wish to order one of, the emblems 
you can secure your size from your home 
jeweler, who will, of course, be glad to 
help you out if you ask him. 


Dear Member of the O. G. A.: 

In the August number of the Gregg Writer 
(1913) we published a short description of the 
ring we wished to be able to furnish you as a 
member of the Order of Gregg Artists. At 
that time we were rather doubtful about the 


price because of the very high quotations given 
us by several different firms. We now find, 
however, that we can give you a ring of quality 
for $5.50—a very reasonable price, I think, for 
something which will mean so much to us, 

The cut in the center of the letter will show 
the design. I know you will agree with me 
that the general effect is a much prettier one 


than that secured from the photographs which 
appeared in the August and October magazines. 
It is to be finished in rose gold, with the let- 
ters O. G. A. in the brighter polish. The ring 
is 10-carat solid gold and ag om 3% penny- 
weights. You can, of course, have the bright 
ring, if you wish—or the emblem finished en- 
tirely in rose gold. Just let me know about 
that when you send in your order. If you will 
allow me to decide for you, I shall suggest that 
you have the rose finish with the letters O. G. A. 
polished up. It is much more effective and 
brings out the triangle and the massiveness of 
the design. The ring is peculiarly fitted for 
the little finger. 

It will please me greatly if you will write 
promptly—whether you wish one of the rings 
or not. If I don’t hear from you within a few 
weeks, I am apt to follow you up, and it will 
save me time and postage if you will help me 
in this respect. If you aren't interested in the 
ring at all, I shall make a note of it on m 
records and won't bother you needlessl 
my enthusiastic descriptions of it. [And I am 
more apt to write you about it than ever, be- 
cause the first supply of emblems has come in 
since I wrote that letter! Satisfaction is guar- 
anteed—or your money will be refunded.] I 
hope that every member of the Order will be 
able to own one of the emblems. They are 
very beautiful—and I feel sure that you will all 
be satisfied. The cost is not great—consid- 
ering the rings! 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) Atice L. Rive, 
Editor O. G. A. Department. 


It would seem a good plan to publish 
from month to month lists of those mem- 
bers who can boast of representing the 
Order by means of one of the rings. Fol- 
lowing is the list of those who have al- 
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The Ethics of Our Profession—I 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, January issue.) 
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The Ethics of Our Profession—Il 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, January issue.) 
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ready taken advantage of the splendid offer 
Spies Brothers, of Chicago (the manufac- 
turers), have made us. We had to guar- 
antee a large order to secure such a “bar- 
gain”! 

Mrs. Clara Sloan Todd, Gary, Ind. 

Mr. Walter Edward Lindig, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Elsie B. Flint, Winchendon, Mass. 

Miss Alice B. Olmstead, Boise, Idaho. 

Miss Agnes R. Fullerton, Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Miss Harriet H. Bray, Waseca, Minn. 

Mr. C. A. Steiding, Keyser, W. Va. 

Miss Alice A. Weld, Belvidere, Ill. 

Miss Anna C. Geiss, Harvey, Illinois. 

Mr. Theodore Lindley, Piqua, Ohio. 

Miss Laure Pickens, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Miss Eva Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 

Miss Mary Watson, Ossining, N. Y. 

Miss Ethel L. Darling, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Mr. Roscoe B. Miles, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mr. O. F. Mathis, White Haven, Tenn. 

Mr. Edward Mason, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Miss Georgiana G. Gregg, New York City. 

Miss Alice L. Rinné, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Myrtle E. Matlack, Chicago, Ill.* 


There are about thirty other “future” 
orders, and just one hundred and thirty 
letters of inquiry on our desk. We can't 
repress a sigh of satisfaction over that. 
We are looking for your approval on 


everything we do! So please don’t hesitate 
to write us if you have any suggestions to 
make. 

By the way, if you are interested in 
owning one of the rings in sterling silver 
or bronze, let us know. The jewelers can 
make them up a little cheaper in these 


metals. It will be the same design, how- 
ever. 

A letter from one of the teachers asks 
us about a lower rate on the rings if the 
orders come in in lots. We are sorry to 
have to answer in the negative. The rings 
are being furnished to you at cost price 
to us. We have, of course, added the post- 
age, for the emblems must be sent by reg- 
istered mail to insure their safe arrival, 
but that is all. We cannot make any spe- 
cial prices either to students or teachers— 
and run the risk of putting the Order in 
debt! No one would wish that, we are 
sure! 

The January Test 

Nearly every write-up of the January 
“copy,” “The Ethics of Our Profession,” 
was accompanied by a letter of comment. 
Some of the applicants thought that the 


*There are others who have ordered and their 
names will be published next month. 
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article was unusually well selected, and 
others deemed it too difficult! But the 
long list of successful Greggites would in- 
dicate that the good work is still going 
on. We do have our troubles with some of 
the tests, however. May we ask you to be 
very, very careful about placing your 
names and addresses on your work. One 
young lady has complained to us three dif- 
ferent times about her test—and each time 
she has given us a different address and on 
two of her letters she failed to place any 
city! Sometimes those things will account 
for our apparent lack of courtesy! Don't 
blame the editor or Uncle Sam until you are 
sure that you are not at fault. We'll do our 
part. Sometimes your names may appear 
incorrectly in our lists—all because we can- 
not make out your signatures. Just see 
that your names and addresses are written 
plainly! 
From the Teachers 

From Mrs. Daisy V. Lowry, The Ports- 
mouth College of Business, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, comes a good letter. It is the first 
club to come in from that school, and we 
welcome it. Mrs. Lowry writes: 

I am sending you under another cover seven 
tests with examination fees from students who 
commenced studying Gregg Shorthand in Sep- 
tember. We have a large and enthusiastic class 
and hope to send you more papers in the near 
future. 

We hope you will find the work satisfactory, 
considering the length of time the students 
have been studying Gregg Shorthand, for we 
are anxious to secure certificates and form a 
local order. 

Every month brings in clubs from 
schools heretofore not represented in the 
Order. We are always glad to have the 
teachers write us in detail about their 
work. Miss Ruth M. Rainey of the Massey 
Business College, Richmond, Va., takes 
care of her students by her enthusiastic 
work: 

In this letter you will find copies of the 
O. G. A. test written up by four of my pupils. 
I am very sorry that I could not send in more 
at this time, also better ones, but I find that 
it is a difficult task to arouse enthusiasm in a 
pupil and hold it long enough to accomplish a 
thing of this nature, requiring as it does a great 
deal of patience and skill. I have been too 
busy since I received your letter and pin some 
time in January to really work up a good class, 
and have been putting in other methods where- 
by I could improve my shorthand class work, 
but I hope to devote more time in the future to 
this part of the work. 
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I trust that some of these papers, if not all, 
will be worthy of admittance into your Order 
of Gregg Artists. In the event that they are, 
I am sure that many others will try and some 
of them become interested in the ring men- 
tioned in your letter to me a few days ago. 

I take this opportunity to thank you for the 
nice letter, pin and certificate received from 
you some time in January. My pupils were 
very much pleased with it, but I think they 
thought by my securing it that it was something 
too far off for the pupil, and this is my special 
reason for wanting one or more of these pupils 
to pass. 

In regard to the ring: I wish to say that I 
shall take that up later as it is not entirely 
convenient at this time to do so. However, I 
shall keep it in mind, and will let you hear 
from me later. 


The club of papers received from Miss 
Mary B. Hill’s students deserves special 
mention. The work is very even and shows 
the result of good teaching. These new 
members from Nickerson, Kansas, are list- 
ed at the end of the department, as usual. 

Most of our New York City members 
are products of the Hebrew Technical 
School, where the shorthand work is under 
the care of Miss Emma Eisenhower. Their 
Gregg Shorthand is beautifully written, 
and without exception, we believe, the cer- 
tificates have been mailed to the applicants 
for membership. 

The following letter from Miss Mar- 
guerite Bloomberg speaks for itself. This 
teacher of Gregg Shorthand has charge of 
the work in the Walkerton Business Col- 
lege, Walkerton, Ont., Can.: 

I cannot tell you how happy the certificate 
which you sent made me. I must confess that 
I watched each mail with anxiety, wondering if 
my shorthand had really “passed muster.” The 
certificate is framed now, and hangs in the 
shorthand room at school, and I feel so proud 
whenever I look at it. 

Three of my girls have summoned up cour- 
age to try the test and I am inclosing their 
copies now. They are doubtful as to the out- 
come, but we all believe “nothing ventured, 
nothing gained.” We believe, too, in trying 
again, so if they don’t pass this time, you can 
expect to hear from us next month! 


For artistry in the twin arts, shorthand 
and typewriting, Miss Adelaide Blackis- 
ton, of New Albany, Ind., deserves FIRST 


mention. Hers is really the prettiest paper 
we have ever received—and her typewrit- 
ing is above reproach! “Surely she must 
take advantage of all the suggestions 
contained in the various departments of the 
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magazine” is one’s first thought upon ex- 
amining her work. Were her work done 
in black ink we might reproduce it—but 
it’s blue! But along with her certificate 
we are sending her a copy of Office Train- 
ing for Stenographers which we believe she 
will be glad to accept as a material com- 
pliment on the high standard of her work. 


Don't Forget the Contest! 


Remember, you have until April 20 to 
submit your contest copy. For the benefit 
of those whose subscriptions did not be- 
gin with the February number, we are 
repeating the contest “copy” and the list of 
prizes. You may use this test for your 
application for membership in the Order. 
We shall publish the list of successful 
candidates in both the April and May is- 
sues, but the authoritative plate for “Why 
Men Work” will not appear until May. 
That is to make it fair for everybody wish- 
ing to participate in the contest. All 
papers on this test will be considered both 
for membership in the Order and in con- 
nection with the contest. 


The Prizes 


For the best page of notes submitted we 
shall send a check for $10.00—only part 
recognition of the interest, skill, en- 
thusiasm, care and infinite patience which 
the writer of such a paper must neces- 
sarily display in the preparation of his 
work. For the second best paper there 
will be forthcoming a check for $5.00, 
and for the three or four next best 
papers there will be prizes of one dollar 
($1.00) each. As is always the case in con- 
tests of this sort, there will be those whose 
papers are worthy of special mention— 
and their merit shall not go unrecognized ! 
The further naming of prizes for those 
whose papers are considered worthy of spe- 
cial mention must be left to the judgment 
of the committee. 

All papers must be addressed to the 
editor of this department and must reach 
our office not later than the 20th day of 
April. The results of the contest will 
then be announced in the May issue of the 
Gregg Writer. There is no limitation 
placed on entrance into the contest. All 
the present certificated members of the 
Order of Gregg Artists and any writer 
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of Gregg Shorthand are eligible alike. 
Each paper must, of course, be accom- 
panied by the usual fee of twenty-five 
cents to cover the cost of handling, the 
postage on the letters, and to partly pay 
for the time consumed in going over your 
work. Old and new will be treated im- 
partially. 
The Copy 
Wuy Men Worx 

Th proportion as @ man isa true nian he is 
a servant. “The biggest word in the dictionary 
is Duty. The divinest of verbs is Ought. 

To grow up means to encounter responsibil- 
ity. The world is full of Peter Pans—that is 
to say, of men and women who shrink from the 
burdens of maturity. 

But sooner or later to every one of us comes 
the Burden and the Task. We flee it, we 
dodge and squirm, but it pursues us, inevitable 
and stern. 

The inner ear of each man’s soul hears the 
voice of Life: “Find your work, and do it!” 
Only by obedience to this command can he 
find peace. If he disobeys, by and by comes 
fate, with a persuasive word or with a “griev- 
ous crab-tree cudgel,” with tragedy and thorns, 
or with nausea and weariness, and drives him 
to his place. 

There neyer was a more supefficial, cheap, 
and nasty delusion than that men work only 
for gain, and that if you take away wages and 
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the hope_of becoming wealthy all human kind 
would lapse into lazinéss, 

The contrary is true. No really good work 
was ever done for a reward. The best work of 
the world, and the greater part of the work 
of the world, is done for the same reason that 
children play; it is because men would be 
wretched without activity, because unless men 
produce, create, and play the mighty game 
of business they die of the worm. 

Work is the normal functioning of the adult. 
Mankind builds bridges, bores -tunnels, con- 
structs ocean liners, ere¢ts skyscrapers, paints 
pictures, writes books and grinds flour because 
there is joy and health. 

A man with no job, with no part of life’s 
burden accepted and carried, is no man. He 
bears the same relation to humanity that flies 
and snakes bear. He is a curse and an incubus. 

And is it not singular that one great desire 
seems to be to lay up enough money so that our 
children “will not have to work”? 

Let us thank God that riches have wings, for 
if they should remain fixed their leaden weight 
would asphyxiate the werld. 


Of course, a great many papers have 
come in because of the announcement given 
in the February number. All successful 
applicants will be listed in the April num- 
ber, but the decision in regard to the papers 
will be deferred until April 20 so as to 
give everybody a chance to win the prizes. 


A 


Florence Abbott, Nickerson, 
Fay Alair, Welland, Ont., 
Alie D. Anderson, Fort 


Kans. 
Can. 


owa. } 
Florence Anderson, Lincoln, Cal. 


Mary F. Bain, Duluth, Minn. 
Bernice Bair, Mishawaka, Ind. 
W. R. Bartmess, South Bend, 


Adelaide Blackiston, New 


Ind. 
B. R. Bolinger, Julesburg, Colo. 


Vera Boulton, Sarnia, Ont., Can. 
Ethel B. Brackett, Corvallis, Ore. 
Rebecca Brenner, Buffalo, N. Y. 
gous Bunyan, Nickerson, Kans. 
uth Burman, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


c 


Minnie Carley, Lucasville, Ohio. 
Evelyn Carlson, Corvallis, Ore. 
Hazel Carr, Claremore, Okla. 
Mrs. E. E. Carhart, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Winfred I. Caswell, 


N. H. 
D. F. Christian, Winnipeg, Can. 
William Clark, Doncaster, England. 
Laila F. Clayton, Colville, Wash. 
G. J. Clement, Tacoma, Wash. 


Dodge, 


Ray J. 


Ind. 
Albany, 


Manchester, 


OQ 


List of New Members 


Catherine C aqeely, 
August A. Cowling, 
Kans. 

\. Crawford, 
Gertrude A. 
Can. 
Cunningham, Provo, 


“ern. Mass. 
eavenworth, 


Athenia, N. 


Cross, Ottawa, Ont., 


Utah. 


Faye Eastman, Welland, Ont., 
Roy A. Eckstine, Hagerstown, 
Hazel-Ely, Lorain, Ohio. 

Bothilde a a, Lincoln, Cal. 
Juletta Ernst, Walkerton, Ont., 

Can. 

Leo Estey, Nickerson, Kans. 
Ruth E. Evans, Normal, III. 


Can. 
Md. 


F 


Mildred E. Farrar, 

Mary Felsen, New York City. 

a S. Foley, West DePere, 
Vis 


Welland, Ont., 
Rumford, R. 


Laconia, N. H. 


Meryl Furry, Can. 
Mary T. Fynn, I 


G 


Helen Glasgow, Chicago, 
Minnie Lee Glover, East 
J. 


Ill. 
Orange, 


Olive B. Welland, Ont., 
Can 

Georgiana G. Gregg, New York City. 

Minnie Gunderson, Nymore, Minn 

Andrew O. Guren, Crookston, 


Minn. 


Greatnix, 


H 


Emma Hagenstein, Rock Springs, 


yo. 
A. Ruth Halvorson, Henning, 
Minn. 
Lillian Hamilton, Seattle, Wash. 
Matie Haney, Welland, Ont., Can. 
Josie Hansen, Astoria, Ore. 
Evelyn E. Hartley, Providence, 


Mae G. Hawkes, Tacoma, Wash. 
Nellie E. Healey, Tacoma, Wash. 
Russell Heid, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Jean Hazel Henry, Portsmouth, 
io. 
Margaret Iva Henry, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 
Emma 
Ohio. 
Mary Herrmann, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Rosella Highland, Edinboro, Pa 
Anna Holst, Passaic, N. J. 
Ben. Hudtloff, Wausau, Wis. 
Merle Huff, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Herrmann, Portsmouth, 
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J Helen 


. Lan 
Nickerson, Kans Eva 
Lincoln, Cal ~~ 
Jenkins, Brooklyn, 


Katie James, 
Anna Jansen, 
Gertrude I ne ad 
. Josephine 
: N. ¥ Lillian Miller, 
Charles M. Johnson, Astoria, Ore ( S Wines 
Estelle Jahasen, Richmond, Va. Colo , 
Ralph Johnson, Rockford, Il. Aone MM 
Walter Tohnson, Nickerson, Kans 2 a 


K 


Rome, Ga 
Kirchner, 


J. D. Kay, 

Daniel E 
owa 

Helen Klein, Walkerton, Ont., Can. 

Melanie Knoettner, Manchester, 
N. H 

Jennie M. Knowles, Willcox, Ariz. 

Miriam Krasawitz, New York City. 


Beatrice Ober, 


Waterloo, losephine 


Phelps, 


Proctor, 


Agnes 
Walter 


L 


Ruth La Vallette, Crisfield, Md 
Pauline Levy, New York City. 
Howarth Lewis, Seattle, Wash. 
Mary Lindsey, Albion, Mich 
Raymond Lowe, West DePere, Wis. 
Mrs. Daisy V. Lowry, Portsmouth, 
Ohio 
Ida Rabinowitz, 
Ethel Raisbeck, 
M Austin 

Irenee G. Marchand, West DePere, 
is Josie Redman, 
Ethel Mason, Tacoma, Wash 
Mary L. McAlpine, Norton, Mass 
Ina McConnel. Albion, Mich 


Nettie Roome, 
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McDougall, 
McGovern, 
Chicago, Ill 


Richmond, Va 
Colorado 


Meyer, 


Mullarkey, 


Hackensack, N. ] 
O'Neill, 


Joseph Pavlik, West DePere, Wis ter, N 
Atlantic, 
Nickerson, 


John Quam, Crookston, 


New York City 
Ashland, Pa 
Rebelski, 


WRITER 


Ont., Ss 


Alfred E. Sandell, Tacoma, Wash 
Edwin Sandstad, Lincoln, Cal. 
Lena Schachter, New York City. 
lohn E ‘ _ 


Sarnia, 


Ottawa, Ont., 


1 

Sellick, Verona, N. | 

Sadye Shaw, New York City. 

Arthur J. Sheppard, San Francisco, 
Cal 

Walter Sleep, Big Rapids, Mich. 

M. Richard Sorkki, Astoria, Ore. 

Anna E. Sperry, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

A. Claude Stewart, Columbus, Ga. 

George M. Stoelting, Seattle, Wash 


Springs, 


Philadelphia, 


Waterv liet, N 
T 


Clara Taylor, Seattle, Wash. 

Ona Lee Taylor, Seattle, Wash. 

Mary Anna Thibaudeau, Manches 
.. H 


lowa. Helen Tucker, Richmond, Va. 
Kans Lily E. Tufts, Chicago, Ill 


Ww 


Laura Wagner, Walkerton, Ont., 
Minn Can. 
Mildred Waller, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Carl H. Weber, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Yetta Weiner, New York City. 
Carrie A. Wills, Enfield, N. H 
Adah Wilson, Portsmouth, Ohio 
M. Louise Windsor, Crisfield, Md 
Se 


Cedar Rapids, Edith Witt, Passaic, 


owa. 
Harold M. Reber, Pine Grove, Pa Y 
Fort 
Thomas C. Ritchie, University, Va 
Stella Roche, Ottawa, Ont., Can 
Paterson, N. ] 


Dodge, Iowa 

Madge Yates, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land, Australia 

Angeline Yells, Norton, Mass 


oO° 


Meeting of Commercial Teachers’ Section, New York State 
Teachers’ Association 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 24, 25 and 26, 1913 


HE meeting of the Commercial 
Teachers’ Section of the’ New York 


State Teachers’ Association § in 
Syracuse, during Thanksgiving week, has 
been described as the most enthusiastic 
and helpful meeting ever held. The chair- 
man of the meeting was Mr. W. G. Thomp- 
son, of Plattsburg, N. Y., under whose 
direction the program was prepared and 
to whom much of the credit is due for the 
very successful meeting. The speakers 
showed their practical grasp of their sub- 
jects by giving many helpful suggestions 
and methods that have been tried and 
found successful in class work. The most 
important commercial subjects were ably 
discussed by experienced and progressive 
teachers. 


“How to Conduct a Class in Elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping’ was effectively handled 
by Mr. H. O. Folsom, of Utica Free Acad- 
emy, Utica, N. Y. Mr. Folsom was for- 
merly engaged in private commercial 
school work and his subject was developed 
along broad and practical lines which made 
his talk extremely inspirational and help- 
ful. 

“Some Helps in Teaching Commercial 
Geography” was discussed by Mr. J. M. 
Foster, Danville, N. Y. Mr. Foster told 
how he had obtained valuable assistance 
from some of the large manufacturers of 
the country in presenting commercial 
geography in an interesting and instructive 
manner. His unique methods of teaching 
the subject were much commented upon. 
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The paper on “The Teaching of Arith- 
metic,” by Mr. R. E. Davey, head of the 
commercial department, East High School, 
Rochester, N. Y., was full of modern ideas 
in the presentation of an important subject 
of the commercial curriculum. Owing to 
Mr. Davey’s unavoidable absence his paper 
was read by a substitute. 

“The Basic Principles of Commercial 
Law” was very ably discussed by Mr. T. 
A. Levy of Syracuse. Mr. Levy brought to 
his subject the viewpoint of the practicing 
attorney and the instructor of commercial 
law. His talk made perfectly clear the 
relation between commercial law and the 
common law. 

“Qualifications of the Commercial 
Teacher” was the title of the talk by 
Mr. J. K. M. Berry, Albany, N. Y. He 
described the idea! teacher with great ac- 


curacy. 
“The Place of Economics in a High 
School Course” was the subject of a very 
scholarly and helpful paper by Dr. Lee 
Calloway, of New York University. 
“Training for Speed in Shorthand” was 
the subject of a very inspirational talk by 


Mr. William B. Curtis of the Dunkirk, 
N. Y., High School. Mr. Curtis has given 
much time and thought to the problem of 
training efficient stenographers and _ his 
paper proves that he has reached conclu- 
sions that are both pedagogical and prac- 
tical. Perhaps the most important feature 
of his methods of instruction is his co-or- 
dination of dictation with the study of the 
principle lessons. Because of its direct 
bearing upon shorthand teaching problems 
we give quotations from his paper: 


The Importance of Early Dictation 


I fear that if some of you could inspect my 
classes after we have “finished” the text-book, 
you would condemn the work at this stage as 
being cursory and incomplete. But, recog- 
nizing the student’s thirst for the more prac- 
tical phase of the work, I do not weary him 
with tedious reviews and wearisome repeti- 
tion. I believe that the work of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge and mastery of the prin- 
ciples can be so co-ordinated with that of dic- 
tation as to make the acquisition of this nec- 
essary fundamental knowledge almost uncon- 
scious and without in the least discouraging 
the student or stifling that enthusiasm for the 
study which should characterize the work 
throughout the entire course. 
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Co-Ordinating Principle Study and 
Dictation 

I believe that a considerable number of 
shorthand teachers put too much stress upon 
a thorough mastery of the principles before 
the text-book is dropped—that they look for 
an unreasonable degree of proficiency in the 
preparatory work, and by the tiresome and 
useless repetition of drills and review exer- 
cises waste much valuable time and deaden 
still more valuable enthusiasm. The teacher 
should appreciate that in addition to this 
much-sought-after “thorough mastery of the 
principles” there is another phase of the work 
of developing the shorthand writer that is 
equally indispensable, and that is the acquiring 
of the manual dexterity necessary to the facile 
imprinting of the proper characters on the 
page. These two phases of the work should 
be made, and, I find, can be made, to co-ordi- 
nate so perfectly that the hand and the brain 
will progress together with perfect parallelism 
during the entire course; that is, that as the 
training makes the mind keen to frame and 
visualize the proper outlines, so at the same 
time does it make the hand and the muscles 
alert to execute them with unerring accuracy. 
I wish to emphasize this co-ordination as prob- 
ably the most important feature of the teach- 
er’s work and to show that it is merely the 
application of sound pedagogical principles to 
the teaching of shorthand. 


Mr. Curtis gave his ideas on repetition 
work as follows: 


The Objections to Repetition Work 


I am not an advocate and never have been 
a practitioner of the repetition method. I find 
that the student is hungry for the new. He 
craves for a change of diet; and whatever dis- 
advantage the policy of satisfying his con- 
stant appetite fcr the new may have, at least 
it is not open to the serious criticism that it 
disheartens him and deadens his natural love 
for work. It does not cause him to lose his 
interest, and to come to feel that, after all, 
the study of shorthand is as tedious as learn- 
ing the Latin conjugations and declensions, 
which impediment to mental development he 
had hoped to escape when he took up the 
Commercial Course. 


New Matter Interest-Creating 


And so, applying this same fundamental 
pedagogical principle to the later stages of the 
work, that of advanced dictation, with which 
this paper has more particularly to deal, I 
never weary my classes by repetitive work. I 
never dictate a selection after the class mani- 
fest discontent and dissatisfaction. They will 
lose interest in a selection after two or three 
dictations for two reasons: first, they will feel 
that they have come to master the outlines that 
the selection requires; and, second, because 
they will have absorbed the thoughts or argu- 
ment of the selection, and they are hungry 
for new ideas to assimilate. After a certain 
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passage has grown stale, with what eagerness 
the class will devour a new dictation! How 
they long to tackle the problems that the new 
words present, and what interest they manifest 
in the information that every selection given 
for dictation should contain! 

So the main argument of my paper is that 
by the careful avoidance of undue repetition 
the interest should be cultivated and retained, 
and that the serious error of a considerable 
number of instructors is that they place too 
much reliance upon repetition as a pedagogical 
principle, and too little upon interest. 


Our Fondness for the New 


After you have heard an address at one of 
our teachers’ conferences once, do you want 
to hear it again? After having once read an 
editorial in the morning paper, do you lay it 
aside for evening perusal? Or would you 
want your pastor to preach the same sermon 
next Sunday as he did last? Ordinarily, No. 
Then with what justice can you expect a 
youthful mind, always characterized with en- 
thusiasm for the new, to retain interest in his 
shorthand work when your method of training 
for speed is to dictate one selection so many 
times that some of the class can take the notes 
perfectly and at the same time think out new 
and richly deserved anathemas to hurl at the 
teacher. 


Those who are familiar with the meth- 
ods of practice pursued by the Miner 
Medal contestants, as explained in Ez- 
pert Shorthand Speed Course, will re- 
member that the repetition fetish for ad- 
vanced work was shown to be based on er- 
roneous theories. Mr. Curtis seems to have 
been working along similar lines. 

Speaking of the cultural value of short- 
hand, Mr. Curtis gives us some of the 
strongest arguments we have ever read on 
the subject. Although we are pressed for 
space this month, we cannot refrain from 
quoting again: 

Disciplinary Value of Shorthand 


There is no subject in the whole high school 
curriculum so grossly underestimated with re- 
gard to its cultural and disciplinary value as 
is shorthand, With proper methods of instruc- 
tion, and when given fair consideration by 
those who arrange our high school courses of 
study, shorthand can be made of immeasur- 
able practical and cultural value. There are 
so many school authorities who are still so 
narrow and archaic in their estimates of edu- 
cational values as to treat this claim with 
skepticism, that at the risk of making an in- 
excusable digression from the topic assigned 
me, and as a conclusion to this paper, I wish 
to take the opportunity of recapitulating here 
a few of the salient advantages attendant upon 
a study of the subject of stenography. 
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Shorthand vs. Euclid 


Throughout the entire course the logical ac- 
tion of the mind is kept in view. Enthusiastic 
stenographers often declare that as a mental 
training the acquisition of stenography is of 
higher value than the study of Euclid. The 
learning of stenography necessitates close ob- 
servation, careful analysis, discriminative selec- 
tion, and instantaneous synthesis—qualities 
which are essential in any sphere. The aver- 
age pupil whose mind is being gradually 
brought under a pedagogical system, and 
whose intelligence is developing from day to 
day, finds no essential difficulty in stenography. 
The mental operations involved in its acquire- 
ment are the same as those involved in other 
studies, but they are intensified and concen- 
trated in certain directions. The attention is 
trained to note minute differences of details, 
such as subtle distinctions of length and form 
of sound and of analogy, and he has also to 
train his hand to unhesitatingly execute these 
distinctions. He learns correct pronunciation, 
and sooner or later he eomes to show literary 
qualities that were dormant and unsuspected. 
In the dictation practice he assimilates almost 
unconsciously much useful knowledge, for no 
student can have pure English and lofty 
thoughts poured through him day after day 
and not be made, in spite of himself, in spite 
of his stupid indifference, better and wiser 
thereby. Even to those who are most thought- 
less and automatic in their work, some little 
ae of the matter dictated will cling and 
abide. 


We believe Mr. Curtis has made a very 
important contribution to the constructive 
literature of shorthand teaching. 


oO°o 


We hope to meet a great many of our 
teacher friends at the E. C. T. A. Conven- 
tion next month. Remember the Eastern 
G. S. A. will then be formed. 


* _ * 


The influence commercial schools have 
had upon the conduct of professional rou- 
tine is noteworthy. Every profession has 
learned much from business; and authors, 
teachers, preachers, doctors and others owe 
a debt to the stenographer. There is hard- 
ly a large city nowadays that does not 
have several churches that provide a steno- 
graphic secretary for the pastor. Twenty- 
five years ago both the preacher and the 
teacher wrote their letters by hand. The 
preacher had no office. He held himself 
aloof from merchants and business meth- 
ods. What a change has been wrought by 


commercial education! 
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Shorthand Systems Used in 


OR the past six years the publishers 
of the Benn Pitman system have 
been making use of certain alleged 

“statistics” regarding the use of various 
systems of shorthand in the Government 
offices at Washington, D. C. These al- 
leged statistics were collected by a well- 
known opponent of Gregg Shorthand and 
were then skillfully manipulated by the 
publishers of the Benn Pitman system in 
an effort to show that their particular form 
of Pitmanic shorthand was predominant in 
the executive departments of the govern- 
ment. 

According to these alleged statistics, 
there were in 1907 sixty-six writers of 
Gregg Shorthand in the executive offices 
of the United States Government. Even 
assuming that the alleged statistics were 
accurate, this was not a bad showing for 
a comparatively new system, especially as 
Washington is in the Eastern section of the 
country where, at that time, the use of 
Gregg Shorthand was very limited. Any- 
one who knows conditions will realize that, 
if a census could be taken of the number 
of stenographers in the Government serv- 
ice in all parts of the country, the writers 


the Executive Departments 


of Gregg Shorthand would be vastly in 
the majority. 

We have now some statistics before us 
that really have some authority back of 
them. In the past two months the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of the In- 
terior collected data from all the executive 
departments as to the number of stenog- 
raphers using the various systems. The 
report shows that there are now 352 ste- 
nographers in executive departments at 
Washington using Gregg Shorthand. From 
sixty-six to 352 in six years marks an im- 
mense stride forward! The report also 
shows a decided decrease in the number of 
writers of the Benn Pitman system in the 
executive offices. Later we shall be able 
to give full details. 

With three writers of Gregg Shorthand 
in the White House—one of them as ste- 
nographer to the President of the United 
States, and another stenographer to the 
Secretary to the President—and with 352 
other writers of the system scattered 
through the various departments, the read- 
ers of this magazine can afford to wear 
a contented smile ! 

It may seem rather ruthless for us to 
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keep sweeping away the favorite “argu- 
ments” of the publishers of the old-time 
systems, but in the interest of progress 
ind truth it must be done. 


oOo 
News From Over the Seas 


AST summer we went to England, 
L, established an office, opened a school, 

formed an organization for conduct- 
ing the preliminary campaign, published 
English editions of our books, and ar- 
ranged for the publication of an English 
shorthand magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of the system. 

That was just a beginning, and to be 
perfectly frank about it, we were prepared 
for a long and stubborn battle. But the 
little fire kindled last summer is rapidly 
becoming a conflagration! More progress 
has already been made than we expected 
to see for several years to come. Over 


five hundred teachers of shorthand have 
already sent for the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual, and considerably over one hun- 
dred of them are now studying the sys- 
tem by correspondence, while many others 


have informed us that they are studying it 
by themselves. 

On January 16th, Mr. John A. Morris, 
editor of the Gregg Shorthand Magazine, 
addressed the Yorkshire District branch 
of the National Shorthand Association, at 
Leeds, on the subject of Gregg Shorthand, 
and a successful demonstration in the sys- 
tem was given by Mr. Ernest W. Crockett, 
who won the English Junior Shorthand 
Championship last year in competition with 
twenty-four writers of the Isaac Pitman 
system. The meeting was a great success 
in every way, and at the close a large 
number of Pitman teachers and writers 
declared their intention of studying the 
system. 

We have now received notification that 
on February 17th, Mr. Thomas H. Halton, 
Fellow of the Incorporated Society of 
Shorthand Teachers, and a Pitman Certi- 
ficated Teacher, who was for three years 
secretary of the Western District of the 
National Shorthand Association, is to de- 
liver an address on “Gregg—The Forward 
Movement in Shorthand” before the Stock- 
port and District Shorthand Writers’ As- 
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sociation. Other associations are now 
eager to make arrangements for exposi- 
tions of the system. 

Only those who are familiar with short- 
hand conditions in Great Britain in the 
past will be able to realize what all this 
means. It is utterly without precedent, 
and foreshadows a complete revolution in 
shorthand matters. 

As we said at the beginning of this ar 
ticle, we were prepared for a long and 
stubborn battle, but the rapidity with 
which the forward movement in shorthand 
is making progress in the United Kingdom, 
inclines us to believe that Gregg Short- 
hand will sweep over all England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales even more rap- 
idly than it has swept over America. There 
is no reason why it should not do so. In 
this country its progress at the beginning 
was delayed because for several years 
the system had no literature, prestige or 
organization back of it—in fact, nothing 
that could commend it to the public or gain 
attention for it except its own inherent 
merits. In England the system starts with 
all these advantages in its favor—a splen- 
did literature, a record of achievements 
and of progress such as no other system 
possesses, and a well-equipped and suc- 
cessful organization. 

It will be interesting to watch develop- 
ments. There will, of course, be the usual 
attacks and misrepresentations, but these 
only help by attracting attention and stim- 
ulating independent investigation—which 
always benefit a good cause. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have re- 
ceived a copy of Commercial Education, 
London, in which we find these very sig- 
nificant editorial remarks : 

The campaign for the propagation of the 
Gregg system of shorthand is proceeding with 
great vigor in this country. The teachers are 
being bombarded with literature, and if clever 
and well-planned business organization is a 
prime factor in success, then certainly Mr. 
Gregg may be expected to succeed. It is dif- 
ficult not to sympathize with Mr. Gregg, and 
this for two reasons: first, because of his sin- 
cere friendliness towards the teaching pro- 
fession; secondly, because of the obvious merits 
of the system. It is no use shutting our eyes 
to hard facts simply because we happen to 
deal in another “brand,” especially when the 
hard facts are served up to us in so pleasant 
a fashion. We therefore do not hesitate to ad- 


vise those commercial teachers who wish to 
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safeguard their interests at least to investigate 
the system as expounded in the text-book. 
Should they some day be called upon to teach 
Gregg in addition to Pitman it will be to their 
profit to be able to supply the demand, and it 
is hardly more burdensome for the shorthand 
teacher to teach two systems than for the lan- 
guage teacher to teach two languages. 


Commercial Education is the most in- 
fluential and widely circulated publication 
in England devoted to commercial sub- 
jects, and its opinions will have great 
weight with all teachers of shorthand. We 
appreciate heartily the broad view taken 
by this important weekly publication on a 
subject that is of very great importance 
to both students and teachers. 


Vocational Training 


HAT should vocational training 
W do for a man? Should a school 

give him merely the education 
which will enable him to find his proper 
vocation, and when he has done so, let him 
make special preparation for it? Or 
should the school make him a lawyer, doc- 
tor, merchant, mechanic or what not, with- 
out the previous general education? 

The disposition of society is to go to ex- 
tremes. Several generations back we car- 
ried cultural education to the extreme, and 
there was a reaction. Now we are tend- 
ing to the other extreme. The vocational 
problem is a far more difficult one than was 
the cultural. It is necessary to decide how 
much of the fundamentals a man must 
have before he should select his vocation 
and then prepare for success in it. Many 
schools ignore training in the fundamen- 
tals, and give the student a cut-and-dried 
training which makes him a sort of ma- 
chine-made man. This puts him at a great 
disadvantage in the struggle for existence. 
He must be taught to think, discriminate, 
decide, before vocational work should be- 
gin. He must have something substantial 
upon which to build his vocational train- 
ing in order to make a success as a mer- 
chant, mechanic or professional man. 

The question as to what to eliminate in 
the fundamentals is a serious one. This 
is certain, he must be taught those sub- 
jects which will be of distinct aid to him in 
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any vocation he may choose to follow. 
Shorthand is one of these. 

Vocational training is big with possibili- 
ties but let us approach the development of 
these possibilities with caution, candor and 
the broadest understanding of the objects 
sought—and certainly without haste. 


oO°o 


Eastern Gregg Shorthand 
Association 


T the close of the Friday afternoon 
A session of the convention of the 

Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation a meeting of teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand will be held for the purpose of 
forming an Eastern Gregg Shorthand As- 
sociation. All teachers of the system are 
earnestly invited to attend and take part 
in the proceedings. We feel sure that 
every teacher of the system in the eastern 
states will wish to have his name on the 
Charter Roll. 


oOo 
Brevities 


Boston alumni associations are quite up- 
to-date. At the annual ball of the Alumni 
Association of Burdett College, Boston, 
Mrs. James J. Storrow was the “surprise” 
guest and with Mrs. Nathan J. Gibbs, as 
partner, showed the permissible methods 
of the Argentine tango to the Alumni. 
They were enthusiastically applauded. 


7” * * 


According to the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Enterprise, the majority of commercial 
students in the high school of that city 
have failed to pass the Regents’ examina 
tion for State Commercial Certificate be- 
cause of their inability to make a mark 
of 80% in commercial English and Cor 


respondence. It is said the subject is not 
taught in the high school and that Miss 
Consuelo V. Case, the only person to win 
a certificate, studied the subject outside 
of school. 
s . 7 

The commercial students of the High 
School of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, are 
using the department stores, commercial! 
establishments and utilities of the city as 
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laboratories for the study of business 
methods and appliances. 


7 * * 


Mr. R. W. Clement, head of the com 
mercial department of the Holyoke 
Mass.) High School, was recently invited 
to give a talk to the Board of Trade of 
that city. His subject was “The Relation 
of the Commercial Department of the High 
School to the Business Life of the City.” 
- * om 


In one of the western business schools it 
is said the principal develops the students’ 
interest in current topics by having a vot- 
ing contest every Friday.. The students 
vote on such questions as these: “Name 
the greatest event of the past week”; 
“Name the greatest modern American 
business man”; “Who is your favorite hero 
in America to-day?’’; “What line of busi- 
ness are vou most interested in?” 

. ” * 

Under the title “New Year's Eve,” by 
the Office Boy, Commercial Education, of 
London, England, in its issue of December 
30th, has some clever verses on topics of 
the day. The following verse will have 
significance to those who read between the 
lines: 

We've seen some funny things together, 
We and the year that’s run its tether. 
We've seen on phonographic skies 
A very little cloud arise, 
No bigger than a man’s ten digits, 
But big enough to give the fidgets 
To certain Nabobs I could name 
Who'd like to collar all the fame 
Of a Greg-arious invention 
(Look in the Dic. and my intention 
Will be perhaps the clearer shown; 
If not, at once on mental hone 
Your baa-lamb wits proceed to brighten). 
Just here, but not with wish to frighten, 
Let me jot down one other fact 
(The brand with which C. E. is packed): 
A little bird has whispered me, 
That cloud will grow like green bay-tree. 
In this connection—verbum sap! 
Likewise my only nose I tap! 

* * * 

The April Gregg Writer will contain the 
first of a series of articles on over one 
hundred “Distinguished Persons Who 
Write Shorthand.” In the list will be the 

ames 6f many distinguished statesmen, 
uthors, editors, and business men who 
ichieved their success through the aid of 
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It will be one of the most im 
articles we have ever 


shorthand. 
portant series of 
published. 

* * = 

The National Surety Company of New 
York has opened a school for its 500 em- 
ployees. There are three grades—classes 
for young men clerks, young women, and 
boys. Instruction is given daily in home 
office organization, office code, dictation, 
accounting, court bonds, contracts, surety 
terminology, insurance and soliciting busi- 
ness. This is understood to be the first 
insurance company to join the corporation- 
school movement. 

* o _ 

Dr. Rhodes of Philadelphia advises ste- 
nographers and office workers to avoid the 
direct rays of sunlight in the eyes because 
this is one of the worst kinds of eye strain. 
As a warning of wrong lighting, the doc- 
tor suggests the use of a bookmark 
stamped out of bright aluminum or tin. 


~~ . * 


Hon. Wm. C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor in President Wil- 
son's cabinet, recently addressed a grad- 
uating class of high school students in 
Springfield, Mass. Among other excellent 
things he said was this: “Before he enters 
business every intelligent American boy 
ought, in my judgment, to know the lead- 
ing outlines of the railway systems of this 
country so that he can tell by what roads 
he would buy his ticket for a contemplated 
trip, or ship his goods.” 


” a” * 


The Superintendent of Schools of Hav- 
erhill, Mass., whose name is not given in 
the newspaper dispatch, has presented the 
school board with an unusually progressive 


report. It is not only full of suggestions 
for improving Haverhill schools but it con- 
tains information of important changes 
made the past year. As showing the ten- 
dency of superintendents to accommodate 
the high school commercial course to the 
needs of the pupil, we quote two para- 
graphs from the report in question: 


Algebra and geometry were taken from their 
time-honored positions and made second and 
third year subjects respectively. Beginning 
French was made an elective for the first year. 
Two new subjects, introductory business prac- 
tice and community and citizenship, were of- 
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fered in this year. ‘The elementary science 


course was retained. 

The large purpose underneath these changes 
relating to freshman year is to make high 
school worth while to the pupil who can go 
but one or two years and at the same time 
keep the course unified for those who can com- 
plete the four years. 

« * * 

The Fort Dodge, lowa, Chronicle says: 

The Fort Dodge Business college, fifty 
strong, left this noon for Webster City, where 
they will contest with the Webster City Busi- 
ness college. The contest will be along the 
same lines as the one recently held in Fort 
Dodge and will take in the same subjects. 

Spelling will be first; and both schools will 
be strongly represented. Typewriting will be 
the next, and the opposing teams will be com- 
posed of only those who have had typewriting 
since last September. The next contest will be 
in rapid calculation. “This will perhaps be one 
of the most interesting, as both Fort Dodge 
and Webster City have exceptionally fine 
teams, as shown at the recent contest here. 

* * # 

The shorthand magazines in England 
that are not controlled by the Pitman firm 
contain many vigorous criticisms of the 
new “Centenary Instructor.” The book 
contains forty chapters extending over 329 
closely printed pages— in fact, it is almost 
complete. They are a hardy people over 
there, but our heart goes out to the long 
suffering students. 

We wonder if the Pitman firm will try 
to put the “Centenary Instructor’ on the 
market in this country. We hope so. The 
Isaac Pitman system is fast disappearing 
in America, but the “Centenary Instruc- 
tor’ would certainly hurry things along. 

* * # 


It is reported from a number of cities 
on the Pacific Coast, notably San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, that there are more 
stenographers in those cities at present 
than can find positions. This condition 
seems to be due in a great measure to the 
large number of stenographers who have 
recently gone to these cities from the East 
and other parts of the country, having 
doubtless been attracted by the Exposi- 
tions which are to be held in California. 
These Expositions are a magnet which will 
certainly attract an immense multitude of 
visitors next year, stenographers included. 
From the intelligence which is now coming 
from the Pacific slope, it seems very prob- 
able, however, that stenographers who go 
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to California with the idea of seeing the 
Exposition while working at their profes- 
sion will have great difficulty in finding 
positions. Any stenographer who goes to 
California either now or next year had 
better plan to make the journey purely as 
a pleasure trip. They should certainly not 
run the risk of making themselves depend- 
ent on the chance of finding work. 


” » * 


Our good friend, Mr. F. B. Carey, of 
Duluth, Minnesota, informs us that he has 
discovered that there is another teachers’ 
agency known as the “Northwestern” and 
he has, therefore, changed the name of his 
agency to the “Commercial Teachers’ 
Agency.” 

* * - 

Among the recent helpful and practical 
publications is “Court Practice,’ by Fred 
H. Gurtler, Ex-President Chicago Law 
Reporters’ Association. It is composed of 
testimony and jury charge material written 
in Mr. Gurtler’s best shorthand style. The 
matter is specially selected so as to give 
the author an opportunity to illustrate his 
original and successful speed principles 
and phrasing expedients. Mr. Gurtler has 
wisely introduced some of the test matter 
used in several World’s Championship 
Contests. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Gurtler is the permanent winner of the 
Fifth International Speed Contest. His 
marked success in the reporting field pe- 
culiarly qualifies him to edit a successful 
reporting text. “Court Practice” contains 
seventy pages and is listed at 60c. 

+ * ~ 

The following names have been placed 
on our list of certificated teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand since the last announcement: 

Nievesita Marie Afanador, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Edith Collins Bayless, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Esther Daily, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Laura May Dumbolton, Lincoln, Nebr 

Mollie Gilmartin, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Amanda A. Hagenstein, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Elizabeth C. Harnack, Sioux City, Iowa. 

F. N. Haroun, Forést Grove, Ore. 

George F. Huefner, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Tressa Beatrice Johnson, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Jennie M. Knowles, Willcox, Ariz. 

John Davenport Long, Washington, D. C. 

James R. Price, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Mrs. Tabitha Marvin Uebel, Lincoln, Nebr 

Mabel Winter, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Edith M. Woodward, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Office Efficiency Club in the Oregon Agricultural College 


R. CLYDE BLANCHARD, head ° 
M of the Stenography and Office 


Training Department of the 
School of Commerce at the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, has 
sent this department an outline of the work 
of the Efficiency Club in that institution. 
It shows that the club is rendering a re- 
markably valuable service in increasing 
the efficiency of the work of the college. 

The Office Efficiency Club was organ- 
ized as a result of a meeting called by the 
President of the college to consider the 
advisability of a club whose purpose it 
would be to interchange experience and 
opinions and to increase the efficiency of 
the administrative offices of the college. 
More specifically the club aims: 

1. By organization and force of numbers 
to effect needed office reforms and improve- 
ments, most of which could not be brought 
about by individual effort. 

2. By co-operation to lessen labor and ex- 
pense of office administration. 

8. By discussion and comparison to utilize 
the combined experience and study of the 
members in perfecting plans and methods and 
in solving difficulties. 

Committees were organized to investi- 
gate the particular work coming within 
the field of their various activities. 

The Educational Committee is composed 
of four sections; namely, the shorthand 
section, the typewriting section, the ac- 
counting section, the business English sec- 
tion. This committee has charge of all in- 
struction classes and all lectures not deal- 
ing with the duties of other committees. 
It reports on all questions that may be 
asked by members concerning shorthand, 
typewriting, accounting, and business 
English. 

The Office Methods Committee has for 
its purpose acquainting itself with the 
data gathered by the Standardization 


Committee, and to note the various meth- 
ods used by the members in handling their 
routine duties, and make suggestions re- 
garding the systematizing of such duties. 

The Standardization Committee gathers 
in duplicate copies of all college forms, 
supplies, equipment, ete., for statistical 
purposes. 

The Library Committee keeps in close 
touch with all instructive business pub- 
lications pertaining to the objects of the 
club, and gathers into the club library 
such reference books and periodicals as 
will enable efficient research work to be 
carried on by the various committees. It 
has charge of the publicity bulletins, and 
directs the general technical reading. 

The Welfare Committee is organized to 
promote the comfort, pecuniary interest 
of the members and to extend their ac- 
quaintance with one another and the stu- 
dents. 

The value of the work of the club is 
strikingly shown in the reports of its com- 
mittees. For example, the Standardiza- 
tion Committee reports the following on 
“The Attractive Business Letter’: 


1. Requisites for artistic appearance— 
a. Even touch 
Clean type 
No “punctuation” marks 
Good ribbons 


b. Accuracy 
Skillful use of eraser 
First copy correct 
c. Display 
Freak display to be avoided 
Typewriting like printing 
Artistic work possible on type- 
writer 
Proper balance always observed 
Equal length of lines 
Space required for a page of short- 
hand notes 
Crowded appearance to be avoided 
Long letters single-spaced 
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d. Time Saving Points 
Eliminate period after date 
Eliminate punctuation after lines 

in the address 
Write the date on a line by itself 
Eliminate punctuation marks from 
envelope 
Do not allow the use 
but not read” 
Initials of dictator 
rapher artistically 


of “Dictated 


and stenog- 
arranged 


2. Illustrations of an attractive business let- 
ter— 
a. Long letter single-spaced 


b. Short letter double-spaced 


Note: Each member files with the Stand- 
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ardization Committee copies of the most at- 
tractive letters received in the mail. 

The Office Methods Committee makes 
interesting and valuable suggestions on 
“dictation” and “transcribing.” These 
reports are included in the article “Sys- 
tem in Transcribing,’ which appeared in 
this department last month and to which 
the reader is referred. 

The Library Committee has made se- 
lections and secured a most comprehen- 
sive library for the use of club members 
in their research work. That list is so 


good that it is being reproduced in full: 


List of Business Books and Periodicals on File in the College Library 


Stenography 
Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand... 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course 
Factors of Success............. 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 
Gregg Speed Practice 
Gregg Reporter 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 
Gregg Writer, Vols. XIV and XV 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Students...... 


Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani 
The Great Stone Face 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
The Factors of Shorthand Speed 
Typewriting 
Rational Typewriting 
Office Training 
Office Training for Stenographers 
Business English 
Applied Business English 
Applied Business Punctuation 
Applied Business Correspondence 


Author 
John Robert Gregg 
Rupert P. SoRelle 
H. T. Whitford 
John Robert Gregg 
Robert Gregg 
Robert Gregg 
Robert Gregg 
Robert Gregg 
Robert Gregg 
Robert Gregg 
Robert Gregg 


+ with main Weee eae Frank Rutherford 


John Robert Gregg 

John Robert Gregg 

John Robert Gregg 
..-.-D. W. Brown 


Rupert P. SoRelle 


Rupert P. SoRelle 


A. Hagar 
Rupert P. SoRelle 


Art of Writing and Speaking the English Language.............Sherwin Cody 


Dictionary of Errors 
Handbook of Composition 
How to Write a Business Letter 


How to do Business by Letter................. 


Punctuation Simplified 


Business Books— 
Accountancy of Investment 
Advertising as a Business Force 
American Office 
Art of Handling Men 
Business Education 
Business Ethics 
Business Management and Finance— 
Business Book Bureau 


B. S. Barrett 
J. Turck Baker 

.+++++++-Sherwin Cody 
E. C. Wooley 
. Weir 


0 deecdeeeehes genie. Coan 


aasene J. C. Kennedy 


Charles E. Sprague 
Paul T. Charington 

William Schulze 
J. H. Collins 


O. S. Marden 


Special Volumes of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science 
Business and Education 
Business Management 
Business Management 


Frank A. Vanderlip 
George C. Russell 
James B. Griffith 
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College Education and Business 
Cost Accounts 
Cost Accounting for Institutions 
Cost-Keeping and Scientific Management 
Efficiency as a Basis for Operation and Wages 


Resnemees: GE SO, Jéacdie badd cbdcdkandés oe 


Essential Elements of Business Character 
Factory Organization and Administration 
Human Efficiency 


How to Systematize the Day’s Work............ 
How to Systematize an Office... ..........0+045: 
Higher Education as a Training for Business... 
Influencing Men in Business...............++++: 


Increasing Human Efficiency in Business 
Letters That Make Good 

Manual of Style 

Notion Study 

Office Appliances 

Personal Efficiency 

Psychology and Industrial Efficiency 
Proper Distribution of Expense Burden 
Principles of Advertising Arrangement 
Principles of Industrial Management 
Profit Making Shop and Factory Management 
Production Factors 

Principles of Advertising 

Science of Efficient Service 

Shop Management 

Stock Exchange from Within 


TROUIEE. GR TUNRRNIBi aie vce ccesdnguesecsesses 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
University Administration 
What to Read on Business Efficiency 


Week GG Wee ME bos esecbupscescsscee sabes 
The Young Farmer—Some Things He Should Know 


Periodicals— 
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Parson 


B. B. Burritt 


pene ate es wets hell L. Whitten Hawkins 


William M. Cole 
Holden A. Evans 
Harrington Emerson 


owuddaawteeeiee N. A. Brisco 


Herbert Stockwell 
Hugo Diemer 
W. Dresser 


icnveusdaneunseanee 
eeseeseeeeeess++ Sherwin Cody 
sdbweésstoednabe Henry P. Judson 
ih ds beneenes Walter Dill Scott 


Walter Dill Scott 
. Poole and Russell 
University of Chicago 
Frank B. Gilbreath 
‘ec Appliance Company 
, Loweth 
Hugo Munsterberg 
Hamilton Church 
*. A. Parsons 
John C. Duncan 
Charles U. Carpenter 
A. Hamilton Church 
Daniel Starch 
The Sheldon School 
Frederic Winslow Taylor 
William C. Van Antwerp 


b hails bo ad aa eine Waldo Pondray Warren 


Harrington Emerson 
Charles W. Eliot 
Business Book Bureau 


Le lk 


Dr. Thos. F. Hunt 


Advertising and Selling 


Journal of Political Economy 


Judicious Advertising 

Office Appliances 

Oregon Countryman 

Shorthand Reporter 

System 

Stenographer and Phonographic World 
Typewriter News 


Business 

Business Philosopher 
Business Devices 
Business Journal 
Cartoons 
Co-operation 

Gregg Writer 
Inland Printer 


oO 


Fingering Ability 


| We have been requested to reprint the typewriting exercises given in the February and March, 
1912, numbers of the Gregg Writer, under the title of “* How to Acquire Typewriting Technique,”’} 


that I want to urge you to continue 

the work through one more series of 
exercises. Then we shall pass to some of 
the problems in straight copy. By this 
time your fingers should be sufficiently re- 
sponsive to make the fingering of all or- 
dinary words easy, rapid, and well-timed. 
This installment will, therefore, consist of 
much work and little talk. 


Pe thee 1 want ability is so important 


There is one point, however, that needs 
emphasis at this time. Put yourself under 
greater pressure; try to make your fingers 
work faster; push them up, for at least 
a short time every day, to their utmost 
ability in execution. This is necessary in 
order to get out of the rut that is inevitable 
unless the typist attempts every day to do 
a little more and a little better work than 
he did the day before. It is an old saying, 
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and a true one, that “there is no such 
thing as standing still; you either go for- 
ward or backward.” 

You want to be distinctly in the class 
of forward movers. 


Drill 1 


Words Requiring Alternate Use of Right 
and Left Fingers 


Alternate the words of this list with 
those in Drill 2, following this plan of 
practice: Write one line of each word, fin- 
ishing the exercises in this way. Then re- 
peat until you have gone through the whole 
list five times. 


naught 
neighbor 
ornament 
paid 
penalty 
problem 
usurp 
vigor 
visible 
visual 


theory 
their 
title 
torment 
tutor 
usual 
woman 
work 
world 
worn 


profit 
quantity 
right 
signal 
social 
suspend 
vogue 
wield 
wish 
when 


Drill 2 
Words Requiring Use of Left Hand 


Alternate with the foregoing list: 


retreat sweater 
reverse tasted 
reward tracer 
scatter trade 
screw traverse 
secrete vacate 
segregate vast 
severe vegetate 
stated vested 
steadfast wafer 


gazette 
great 
rafter 
reader 
rebate 
recreate 
regret 
reserve 
retard 
retract 


Drill 3 
Some Troublesome Words 


Many of the following words are 
troublesome for some typists but not for 
others. Almost all of the words that re- 
quire the sole use of one hand offer more 
or less difficulty. If you have in your list 
any particularly difficult words to finger, 
please send them in for the benefit of 
others. These will be published in an- 
other installment. Provide yourself with 
a little notebook in which to make note of 
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those words that give you trouble. 


These 


can be practiced at leisure moments until 
the fingering difficulty has disappeared. 

Practice Drill 3 in accordance with the 
suggestions for the first drill. 


conscientious 
monotony 
necessary 
thoroughly 
exercise 
paroxysm 
strengthened 
existence 
criterion 
scrutinize 
monotonous 
satisfactorily 
exceed 
decease 
appoint 


hypocrisy 
assessment 
exorbitant 
unnecessary 
hazardous 
criticism 
reminiscence 
excessive 
psychology 
bureau 
embezzle 
auxiliary 
discipline 
award 
minimum 


Drill 4 


Words Containing Common Initial 
Combinations 


Practice Drills 


t and 5 


in accordance 


with suggestions already given. 


independent 
consider 
complete 
counterpart 
import 
unpaid 
excise 
permit 
enlarge 
propose 
disclose 
recognize 
inconvenient 
uncommon 
communication 


contract 
restraint 
distribute 
electrical 
alternate 
instruction 
consternation 
extreme 
intelligent 
extraordinary 
distraction 
enterprise 
perfection 
inclination 
supreme 


Drill 5 


Words Containing Common Terminations 


scientific 
terrific 
provided 
violated 
circulated 
animated 
expand 
ascent 
profound 


gratitude 
assignee 
mortgage 
knowledge 
challenge 
probable 
despicable 
manageable 
reducible 
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eligible 
receptacle 
mingle 
compile 
settle 
toilsome 


G 


childhood 
disregard 
onward 
extravagance 
negligence 
reduce 


Deportment and Business Ethics 


Being a few quotations from this interest- 
ing topic in Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers.) 


“s OUR personality, your conduct, 
, your attitude toward the busi- 
ness, your enthusiasm, your 
adaptability, your initiative, your loyalty, 
your ambition, your capacity for useful 
service, your character—these are all fac- 
tors that enter into the problem of attain- 
ing success.” 

“Aim to conduct yourself in such a way 
as to make a favorable impression upon 
all with whom you come in contact in a 
business way; but let your actions come 
from the heart.” 

“Take an optimistic and cheerful view 
of your work and the business in which 
you are engaged.” 

“The business office is not the place for 
social intercourse.” 

“Gossip in the office or the discussion of 
personal matters should be studiously 
avoided. Your whole interest during office 
hours should be centered on your work.” 

“The prompt and dependable employee 
is very often of more value to the firm 
than the one who is more brilliant and 
clever but less punctual in his duties.” 

“If your employer pays you for cer- 
tain hours of the day, they are his. He 
expects them to yield a profit to him. He 
must make a profit on your time, your 
work, just as he does on the goods he 
manufactures or sells.” 

“You should never hesitate to lend a 
helping hand to a fellow employee, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with your own 
work.” 

“If you are working in a large office you 
will always find there some occupying 
minor positions who can run the business 
much better than the ‘boss’ himself. Pay 
no attention to these. Let them labor 
under the delusion if they care to, but 
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don’t waste your time listening to their 
explanations of how it should be done.” 

“Maintain the strictest secrecy with re- 
gard to what is going on in the office; 
never give an outsider an inkling of what 
you know of the ‘inside’ of the business. 
The stenographer’s relations are purely 
confidential.” 

“Thousands of dollars have been lost by 
business firms through a careless and ap- 
parently innocent remark made by a ste- 
nographer at the luncheon hour or in the 
course of a conversation on the cars. It 
does not follow that because one must 
maintain silence about a business that 
there is anything illegitimate about it. 
Business is competition. Secrecy is often 
necessary to successful completion of 
plans. Silence about your work is a su- 
preme virtue; cultivate it.” 

“Loyalty to your employer and to the 
business is just as essential as efficiency. 
In fact, it is impossible for the employee 
who is not loyal to be really efficient. If 
you feel that the business is beneath you, 
get out and let somebody who does believe 


in it get it.” 
No Frills on Government ‘“*Memos’ 


N line with the recent announcement 

that several large concerns, notably 

Larkin Company and R. H. Macy & 
Co., had decided to abolish salutations 
like “Dear Sir’ or “Dear Friend” in 
writing sales letters, the following regu- 
lation for United States Postal Service 
Correspondence, which has just gone into 
effect, is of interest: 
Order No. 7671. 

Hereafter in the preparation of correspond- 
ence either written, printed or multigraphed, 
between the department and the postal serv- 
ice, the person addressed shall be designated 
by official title only, and all ceremonial forms 
at the beginning and ending of letters, such as, 
“Sir,” “I have the honor,” “Very respectfully,” 
etc., shall be omitted; also after a full ac- 
knowledgment the second paragraph shall not 
open with “In answer,” or other similar cere- 
monial forms. Brevity and the elimination of 
useless words and phrases are to be encouraged 
but not to such an extent as to make a com- 
munication objectionable. 

Where a letter is to be sent to a division of 
a bureau, the name of the division may be 
added. The official designation of the office or 
officer shall appear under the signature. When 
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the letterhead of a division is used, it is un- 
necessary to repeat the name of the division 
in the title under the signature. 

The name of the officer shall be omitted and 
his title only appear on permanent blanks and 
forms for the department as well as for the 
postal provided, however, that suffi- 
cient space be left for the insertion of the 
name of the bureau officer when requested. 

This plan, while it may not be judicious for 
sales letters, as was pointed out in an editorial 
in Printers’ Ink June 26, 1913, has been found 
efficient for interdepartment correspondence in 
large corporations such as express companies, 
railroads, etc., in which the personnel and the 
attendant titles are constantly changing. 

The Bell Telephone System is one which has 
found the omission of all personal names, 
“Dear Sirs,” “Yours truly,” and the like to be 
a great aid in the prompt delivery of inter- 
department correspondence. It has been found 
in some cases that these omissions have a tend- 
ency to make correspondents more specific in 
their dictation.—Printers’ Ink. 
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The Tune of the Typewriter 


Cleveland Teacher's Cadence Method Will 
Make ‘‘Singing Stenographers 


Mi ectciase novelties in typewriting 
tutelage, as advocated by Miss 
Olive Bracher, Cleveland, teacher 
of artistic typing by the “cadence method,” 
began to find favor in Chicago during the 
convention of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association in the Hotel Sher- 
man. 

Experiments resulted in much merri- 
ment in many Chicago business offices. 
Jew’s harps, accordions, fiddles and vic- 
trolas were pressed into service. The 
metronome was working overtime and “ca- 
dence typewriting,” according to the 
Bracher method, was becoming popular. 

In an experiment in the Hotel Sherman 
Miss Bracher volunteered with two of her 
assistants to demonstrate the practicability 
of her system. She was the typist, Miss 
Duncan played the piano and Miss Beers 
sang. Meantime the typist was tapping 
in perfect tune to the music and enjoying 
her work, 

Miss Bracher spoke at the association 
meeting on “The Advantage of Cadence in 
Developing Typewriter Speed.” 

Here is the working basis which Miss 
Bracher believes will ultimately yield the 
“singing stenographer” : 


* 
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“The matter of cadence in typewriting 
is the secret of speed and proper devel- 
opment of the art. First we teach our 
pupils to work to the beats of an ordinary 
metronome. Later, when they become ac- 
customed to working in rhythm, we turn 
on a music box, have some one play the 
violin or the piano. The results are amaz- 
ing. My pupils work faster, more easily 
and have ten times the pleasure out of 
their work than in the old way. All this 
may sound like cubistic stenography or 
too fantastic to become a universal meth- 
od, but I believe it will. My pupils will 
testify to the efficacy of the new method.” 
—Chicago Journal. 


o 


Prize Competition for Model Ar- 
rangement of Desk 

REQUENTLY we discuss in this 

department efficiency principles as 

applied to transcribing. A great 

deal of interest has been aroused in the 

question of what would be the best ar- 


rangement in the desk of the materials 
with which the stenographer works, in 
order to secure the highest degree of effi- 


ciency in his work. The loss of time in 
fruitiess movement is serious in the steno- 
graphic profession, as it is in every other 
business. Several plans have been sug- 
gested for an ideal arrangement of the 
stenographer’s desk, but we should like to 
have the views of as many as possible, 
and in order to stimulate more interest 
we will offer for the best article on the 
subject a copy of Office Training for Ste- 
nographers, and for the second best article 
a copy of Expert Shorthand Speed Course. 
All articles submitted must be in our 
hands by the 15th of April. Address 
your communications to the editor of this 
department, 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CoOd 


Under the leadership of Miss M. Tree 
about sixty stenographers of Montreal, 
Canada, recently met and organized a ste- 
nographers’ club. One of its chief objects 
will be to provide recreation and enter- 
tainment for the many girls who are more 
or less strangers in Montreal. 
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Q's and | As 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions im this issue must be in our hands by April 15, and 

will be published in the May-number 
An award of 50c is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceed on each question: twenty-five 
all other contributions published . 
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The Price of Inefficiency 


N the Work-a-Day Girl, Miss Clara E. 
Laughlin tells the stories of girls 
forced to earn their living in different 

lines and without special preparation. In 
the sketch entitled “Her Daily Bread” she 
writes of Eugenia, the beginning stenog- 
rapher. Eugenia goes to a city and with- 
out experience or adequate training tries 
to make a place for herself in the busi- 
ness world. The problem of finding any 
work, the fake advertisement, the “fresh 
boss,” the big proposition of living in a 
city on a small salary—all these she must 


meet and solve, but the biggest problem 
of all was presented by her own ineffi- 


ciency. Miss Laughlin writes of the re- 
sponsibility of the community in the pro- 
tection of young workers: 


To give them protection is not so difficult 
as many another task of conservation which we 
unhesitatingly undertake; and few tasks could 
be more important. 

In some of the best-governed German cities, 
all boys and girls under eighteen, who go to 
work, are placed in positions by the school 
board and may quit or be discharged only by 
permission of the school authorities after the 
reasons for the change have been thoroughly 
investigated. Edinburgh has a similar sys- 
tem. London is beginning to assume some re- 
sponsibility for the early industrial experiences 
of its children. Cincinnati is doing a notable 
work in this line. Chicago is taking some first 
steps toward such guardianship. It is bound 
to come, everywhere, as people wake up to the 
great need for it. 

Nothing helps on a general awakening so 
well as making a beginning of showing what 
can be done. In some communities, a handful 
of earnest women have carried on experiments 
in safe-guarding young workers, blacklisting 
unscrupulous employers, and rendering like 
service so successful that the authorities were 
impelled to take over the work and make it a 
department of the public service. Women’s clubs 
ought to concern themselves with this. They 
could not possibly be more importantly en- 
gaged. 


There ought not to be in any community con- 
taining even one sweet, good, earnest, motherly 
or sisterly woman, a girl like Eugenia, who 
feels that she has no one to whom she can 
turn for counsel, for direction, for defense. 
And with the growth of organization among 
women, the rapid development of their sense 
of social service, they will—one feels sure—soon 
see to it that their daughters and the daugh- 
ters of other homes are given every protection 
necessary in their quest of daily bread, of sane, 
safe amusement; of those things that sustain 
life, and of those that transfigure it. 

We are in hearty sympathy with this 
suggestion, but it seems to us that the 
great responsibility of the community, 
and the school as an integral part of 
the community, is in sending out ef- 
ficient workers. The greatest insurance 
that boy or girl can carry into the busi- 
ness and industrial world is the ability to 
do some one thing well. The worker who 
is really efficient no matter how limited 
the field has promotion and a living wage 
guaranteed in advance. Doing one thing 
well means opportunity for development 
into other lines. We firmly believe that 
there is no limit to the opportunities for 
advancement in the business world for the 
boy and girl with the right start. We have 
the experience of hundreds of successful 
men and women to support us in our con- 
viction that there is no better stepping- 
stone than stenography. 

a> 
Travel by Proxy 

11. I have often read of the many advan- 
tages to be gained from traveling, but I have 
found it impossible to make any long trips. I 
have been wondering if I could supplement this 
lack of actual experience by a course of reading 
or study. Have any of your readers ever tried 
such a course, and what have been the results? 

The spirit of travel is the keynote to a 
charming page by “The Rambler” in the 
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March, 1913, issue of Travel. “If you can- 
not travel, the next best substitute is the 
spirit that will take you far away from 
your library without ever your leaving it. 
Lowell appreciated this when he wrote his 
Fireside Travels, and more so did the au- 
thor of that delectable volume, Travels 
Round My Room, wherein are set forth 
journeyings which would have filled with 
envy the hearts of even so far-farers as 
Hakluyt or Captain Cochrane.” 

The first step “The Rambler’ points out 
is the study of geography. He recom- 
mends spending one night a week with the 
atlas and its maps, and guarantees that this 
will give you “intimacy not only with un- 
known parts, but with those long lanes 
of sea-wash which steamers to the world’s 
ports have left and those tracks hardened 
by the foot of man down the centuries.” 

When you have laid out your trail on 
the map, the next step is to secure your 
stock of books for the voyage. “The Ram- 
bler” suggests the swamps of Central 
Africa for your first trip. 

“Take your time, study the road, the 
rivers, the natives, their habits and cus- 
toms, learn the ways of explorers in tor- 
rid climes. If “The Rambler’ is not mis- 
taken, you will find that before Spring 
opens, and the roads are ready for your 
own feet to walk upon them, you shall 
have become mightily well informed of a 
journey up the Congo. In such voyages 
you will not be alone, for among the com- 
pensations granted him who travels in 
spirit is the unseen presence of a host of 
companions. He is one with all those who 
have left home at the call of the distances. 
He can chat with Marco Polo, and he will 
be understood; Mandeville will listen to 
his tales with gentle condescension ; he can 
strike Borrow’s stride; he can comprehend 
Cook's wonder at the wilderness of the 
sea.” 

“The Rambler” himself has made one 
such imaginary journey each year. “In 
1910 he went up the Orinoco; in 1911 he 
followed the trail from India across the 
Hindu Kush over the roof of the world, 
then westward to Turkestan, ending with a 
delightful imaginary month on the Aral 
Sea.” The trip we should have enjoyed 
taking with him was the one through the 
South Sea Islands: His sailing mate was 
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no less a personage than Robert Louis Ste- 
venson! Think of the opportunity of tak 
ing a trip with Stevenson for a fellow 
voyager ! 

Nor is “The Rambler” the only one who 
has tried this unique method of traveling. 
He tells the following incident of a friend 
to whom travel in the spirit proved a won 
derful help when he most needed it: 


“*The other evening “The Rambler” was 
talking to a man who has suffered a great sor- 
row. It was not the kind of sorrow which 
brightens with the dawn; it was the kind that 
smothers the laugh of hope, leaving one in the 
darkness of despair. “The Rambler” had no- 
ticed that throughout the overshadowing of 
this cloud his friend had maintained a spirit 
of genuine happiness. Being intimate with the 
man he ventured to ask him how he preserved 
his equanimity. This was the answer: “I en- 
deavored strictly to keep my mind off that sor- 
row, to stop the slightest inclination to brood. 
During my office hours I was too busy for 
it to enter my head, but, after work, then 
came the temptation to be dejected. I got 
over it by what may appear a silly method 

I kept a journal of a walk around Lon- 
don. It was an imaginary walk, to be sure, 
but I picked a few facts from one or two 
books about London that I owned. Each 


day I — out on the map of the city just 


where I would go. With the aid of the illus- 
trations in the books and the history notes | 
wandered all over the place from Windsor to 
Bow Bells. As soon as I left my office at night 
I would start the tramp. Thus I got to be as 
intimately acquainted with Fleet Street as | 
am with Broadway. Since then I have seen 
London, and I smile now at some of the mis- 
takes I made in my journal in the appearance 
of places; but it served the purpose. It took 
me away from my troubles. That’s the point, 
you see. You can’t make troubles go away 
from you, but you can get away from them.’” 


In closing we can say with “The Ram- 
bler,” “Blessed be the spirit of travel! Be 
fore it the discords of the day blend into 
harmony with the night; we are one with 
the wayfarers of all time.” 

One of our readers who have traveled 
through the medium of books and maga 
zines is Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Sparta, Mich. 


If Question Marker has never been around 
the world in company with the world’s great 
est travelers—not merely “touching the high 
spots” and stopping just long enough to say 
one has been there, as is customary with “globe 
trotters” generally, but visiting the inacces 
sible and out-of-the-way places as well as those 
found on the usual routes of travel, and re- 
maining in each place long enough to become 
acquainted with the people and learn something 
of their history and manner of life—he certainly 
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has very much enjoyment in store for the long 
winter evenings. 

I could hardly refer him to more interesting 
ind profitable companions for those winter 
evenings than such men as John L. Stoddard, 
Burton Holmes, Frank G. Carpenter and the 
many other great travelers who have spent years 
ind fortunes in seeing the world and giving 
to those at home the benefit of what they have 
seen. Such books not only afford enjoyment 
ind added knowledge, but broaden our lives by 
irousing sympathetic interest in the lives of 
our “next door neighbors” of Central Africa, 
Patagonia, Asia, frozen Labrador or the islands 
of the sea, 

I recall very vividly my first real introduc- 
tion to books of travel, when as a boy attend- 
ing grammar school I had charge, evenings, 
of the township library of my home town. How 
I reveled in the pages of Henry M. Field's 
“From Egypt to Japan” and “From the Lakes 
of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” Bayard Tay- 
lor’s “Views Afoot,” James Brice’s “South 
\America,” “With Stanley in Africa,” Du Chail- 
lu’s “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” Wm. E. 
Curtis’ “Denmark, Norway and Sweden,” and 
the many others—including also lives of the 
great missionary heroes with descriptions of 
the lands that many of them have really opened 
to civilization. To this day such books hold 
for me a far deeper interest than even the 
greatest masterpieces of fiction. 

If Question Marker has some friends who 
will join him I should advise him to organize 
a travel study club, taking up the study of 
one country after another, and possibly in ad- 
dition to reading books of travel, adopting the 
regular Bay View study course—the club sub- 
scribing for the splendid Bay View Magazine. 
The writer spent eight years in a small mill 
town in the forests of the upper peninsula of 
Michigan where the young people organized 
such a study club, The interest of the members 
was so great that for them the long winters 
passed all too rapidly. They also gave the 
town a lecture course, having an occasional 
travel lecture‘ and the Lyman Howe moving 
pictures as attractions. Later some of the 
members of the club went abroad while others 
visited interesting parts of our own country. It 
is easy to imagine with what enjoyable antici- 
pation each planned his trip and the good 
times they had in exchanging notes of their 
experiences and photographs from the places 
they had been studying about. 


Geographical readers and travel lectures 
ire the mediums used by Mr. Charles J. 


Hausman, Brooklyn, N. Y., in traveling 
by proxy. 

Most of my knowledge of this wonderful and 
interesting globe of ours has been gained 
through books, stereopticon slides, moving pic- 
tures, and a healthy imagination. This, in a 
nutshell, is a good method of traveling without 
ever leaving your home city. 

First of all, know your geography well. This 
knowledge can be gained from any authoritative 
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text-book. Then, begin the second stage of 
your education by reading good books on travel. 
For this purpose read Carpenter's “Geograph- 
ical Readers.” Begin by reading of your own 
country. Follow this with the reader on South 
America, and then travel to Europe in the 
next reader. Continue until you have read 
something of each continent. But remember 
that you cannot travel to these countries, and 
at the same time learn something, unless you 
have a geography at your side. Refer to your 
geography for exact locations. 

Supplement this by attending travel lectures. 
One of the best lecturers on this subject is 
Mr. Elmendorf. He makes use of very inter- 
esting slides and moving pictures. If you can- 
not come in contact with lecturers, then make 
use of magazines. One of the best magazines 
that you can use is the “National Geographic 
Magazine,” published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington, D. C. 

And still your education is not complete. You 
must contract the good habit of reading news- 
papers. Read all foreign news and also com- 
mercial advertisements. You will be surprised 
at the amount of geographical information you 
can —s from them plus a geography at 
your side. Take this illustration for example: 
“The newest and prettiest of Dresden brocade, 
embroidered velvet,” ete. Where is Dresden? 
You have a vague idea that it is somewhere in 
Europe. You will satisfy yourself that it is in 
the southern part of Germany. This will give 
you an idea of the importance of advertisements 
to a study of geography. 

If you use your imagination with these sug- 
gestions, you will not have to travel in order to 
gain a knowledge of this very great, wide and 
interesting world which you inhabit. 


Nor must the spirit of travel be culti- 
vated only by books of travel, travel maga- 
zines, lectures and study courses. A de- 
lightful method is suggested by Miss Nola 
Houdlette who would use adventure stories 
as the basis of her trips. 


Doubtless the greatest pleasure in travel for 
most of us comes not at the time we are actually 
en route, but in the richness of association which 
we afterwards have. How quickly the name 
of some distant place which we have once vis- 
ited catches the eye as we glance through a 
paper or magazine, and how eagerly we read 
to see if the author has gained an impression 
similar to our own. And if there chance to be 
illustrations, how carefully we scan them and 
recall the time when we, too, actually stood at 
that very spot. It is the element of personal 
familiarity that opens up a new avenue of 
experience to us, and inspires us to enrich and 
enlarge our first impressions. 

Now perhaps there is nothing which makes 
us desire to know more of distant lands and 
keep in touch with their people, their problems, 
and their progress than to have once been in 
personal contact with them. But to those of 
us who may not travel, but who have the op- 
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portunity and enthusiasm for reading, a vital 
and intelligent interest need not be denied. 

No doubt we all enjoy fiction, and revel in 
tales of adventure in strange places. On the 
other hand we have perhaps found a book of 
travel dealing with the same regions exceed- 
ingly difficult to read and harder to remember. 
But have vou ever thought of connecting the 
two? When you have read of a terrible disas- 
ter in mid-ocean after which “he” and “she” 
find refuge on a coral island in some remote 
part of the Pacific, have you never wondered 
if the babbling brook of fresh water which they 
find, and the multitudinous fruits which are to 
be had for the picking, are a mere product of 
the author’s imagination? Why not get some 
good book written by an explorer familiar with 
the region and see if you and I under like cir- 
cumstances could hope to be equally fortunate? 

Perhaps you have read a motor romance that 
took you through the native haunts of the 
“canny Scotchman,” or far afield through the 
mountains of Italy and castles of distant Spain. 
Have you not wondered if such places as were 
described really existed, and longed to see 
them for yourself? If so, why not get a good 
illustrated book of travels and try to follow 
your hero and heroine along their devious 
route? Then when you read another story 
which has its setting in these parts, you have a 
basis of association, almost a feeling of having 
been there before, and your appreciation and 
enjoyment will be wonderfully increased. 

Try, this plan on the romances of our own 
western prairies and mountains, and learn to 
locate the places mentioned with something 
more of accuracy than “somewhere west of the 
Mississippi River.” Try it in fact with every 
story you read which deals with a region which 
you have not visited, and so become familiar 
with far places and foreign lands. In time you 
may even know and love them better than the 
careless, hurried traveler who, “having eyes, 
sees not, and having ears, hears not.” 


A plan worth following for getting the 
most out of these book travels is that of 
Miss Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J. 


I have read many of Stoddard’s Lectures, to 
my great pleasure and profit. My plan is to 
read through some beautiful or strange de- 
scription, then close the book, and imagine my- 
self in the country I was reading about. I 
often take the book up before I go to work in 
the morning and then “dream” about it on my 
way to work. If you have a good imagination 
you can almost make yourself believe you are 
touring while hanging on a strap in a packed 
car. I read many of these books while I had 
a walk of three miles to work in the morning. 
You will find you will get much more from a 
book of travel in this manner than by reading 
it all at once. 


Among other readers with good sugges- 
tions along these lines are Mr. H. Frank 
Dawson, Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. John H. 
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Zwaska, Chicago, Ill., and Mr. 


Cooper, Jr., Decatur, IIl. 


Georg: 


The Salutation ‘‘Déar Mlle.’’ 

12. The writer recently received a business 
letter, the salutation of which was, “Dear Mlle.” 
Is it a desirable form, and does it commend 
itself to the readers of the Gregg Writer? 

The salutation “Dear Mlle.” evidently 
does not meet with the approval of the 
readers of this magazine. Mr. Walter Ed- 
ward Lindig, Brooklyn, N. Y., recommends 
either “Dear Madam” or “Dear Miss 
Blank” as a substitute. 

In addressing a woman who writes to a busi- 
ness house, the only form to use is “Dear 
Madam.” “Dear Miss” and “Dear Mlle.” are 
not supported by good authority. While “Dear 
Madam” is not appropriate in writing to a very 
young girl, it is not supposed that a child will 
enter into correspondence, or if she does the 
stranger who answers her letter should not take 
it upon himself to decide whether she is an 
infant or not, but treat her as if she were a 
grown woman. When the person written to is 
known to the writer as a young woman, as all 
girls entering a school would be, it is best to 
follow “Dear” by the name of the lady, as 
“Dear Miss Blank.” In writing to a young 
girl, we use her first name after “Miss,” as 
“Dear Miss Ethel.” 


Miss Amy D. Putnam writes very em- 
phatically against this mode of address. 

The use of “Dear Mlle.” is analogous to 
using “Dear Mr.,” “Dear Mrs.,” “Dear Dr.,” 
or “Dear Prof.” All of these are abbreviations, 
and the use of any one might be supposed to 
indicate either dense ignorance, or willful or 
careless disrespect. I should not use it lest it 
be thought that I was offering a studied insult. 

There is another good reason for not using 
this expression. “Mlle.” is an abbreviation of 
the French word “Mademoiselle” and _ the 
French would be the last people in the world 
to use this abbreviation without a following 
name, as they are inherently polite and respect 
ful. 


Among other contributors are Mr. H. 
Frank Dawson, Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. 
George Cooper, Jr., Decatur, II. 


° 


The Problem of the Superannuated 
Stenographer 

13. I often wonder what becomes of the 
stenographer when he reaches the age of thirty, 
forty, or fifty years. Does he remain a short 
hand writer all his life? 

The really efficient stenographer will un 
questionably remain a shorthand writer al! 
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his life, although he may not remain a 
stenographer nor even use shorthand as 
his means of earning a living. No better 
example of this may be cited than the case 
of President Wilson who uses shorthand 
constantly. We have often published in 


the pages of the Gregg Writer accounts of 


men in different lines of work to whom 
stenography has been a_ stepping-stone. 
There are thousands of other successful 
business and professional men who have 
studied shorthand in their youth and who 
now use it every day of their lives, even 
though they have never been “real ste- 
nographers.”” In twenty years from now 
this number will be much greater, for the 
young people of to-day have the oppor- 
tunity of studying a simple system of short- 
hand—a system especially adapted to note 
taking and to making memoranda—a sys- 
tem in which disconnected notes are per- 
fectly legible and in which context is not 
therefore an important factor in legibility. 

In his very interesting autobiography 
S. S. McClure, the great publisher, tells 
of his early conviction of the value of short- 
hand and the unique method which he took 
to learn it. 

“Tt all depends on the stenographer,” is 
the keynote to the excellent discussion re- 
ceived from Mr. Carl Lamey, Springfield, 
Ill. 

“What becomes of the stenographer when he 
reaches the age of thirty, forty, or fifty years?” 
rhis depends entirely upon the stenographer 
himself. There are so many doors of oppor- 
tunity open to him that he has no excuse for 
remaining what is commonly called “merely a 
stenographer.” He can, if he desires and his 
health will permit, become a court reporter, a 
general reporter, or a public stenographer. He 
can, if he desires, become a lawyer, an author, 
in advertising manager, an agency manager, 
or the head of some department in a large 
corporation. With the insight he acquires from 
his daily work and with the numerous courses 
of study he can pursue im his leisure hours, 

is almost impossible to name the various 
positions he can obtain if he really wants them. 

These positions, however, come to the watch- 
ful, the wakeful, the conscientious, the pains- 
taking, and the thinkers; not to the stenog- 

ipher who gets to work five minutes late 
every morning and begins to quit ten minutes 
efore quitting time; not to him who scowls and 
rowns and grumbles because he is given a 
great deal of work to do and kept busy every 
minute of the day; not to him who copies a 
report compiled by some superior and under- 
tands not what he is doing nor the reason 
herefor. 
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It is said that a person can be just what he 
wants to be if he is willing to pay the price. 
Be sure, however, that the position you want 
is really worth while and that, having chosen 
your particular casket, it does not mock you 
with the legend, “All that glitters is not gold.” 

For the pessimistic “Once a stenogra 
pher always a stenographer,’ Mr. H. 
Frank Dawson would substitute “Once a 
stenographer always a _ shorthand en- 
thusiast.” 

Others sending in imteresting discussions 
are Mr. Charles Judd, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mr. J. N. Tait, Nebraska City, Nebr., and 
Mr. George Cooper, Jr., Decatur, II. 

How to Organize a Business College 

14. What are some of the important things 
to be taken into consideration in organizing a 
small business college? 

The importance of beginning in a small 
way, of developing only as rapidly as op- 
portunity warrants is emphasized by our 
readers. Many have suggested beginning 
with a private class and following the 
methods outlined in the November issue of 
the Gregg Writer. We are quoting from 
the contribution of Mr. J. N. Tait, ‘Ne 
braska City, Nebr. 

First of all, remember that it takes age to 
make a small business college a success. Do 
not attempt to get too big a start. Advertis- 
ing is all right. You will have to do it, but 
don’t overdo it. It is far better that you have 
a good credit in your home town and do less 
of advertising than it is for you to spend all 
your money in advertising and then allowing 
the bills of the home merchants to go unpaid. 
Go slowly at first, and your school will have a 
long life ahead of it. 

Among our readers there are many 
school proprietors who have worked up big 
schools from small beginnings. If they 
care to reveal to others any of the secrets 
of their success, we shall be glad to give 
them space in a future issue. 

oO 
Referred for Answer 

19. I am told that a stenographer was told 
by a clergyman that in addressing envelopes 
to clergymen, the word “The” should always 
be placed before “Reverend,” thus: “The Rev- 
erend John Smith,” and not be simply “Rever- 
end,” (or “Rev.”) John Smith. 

I told the stenographer that the requirement 
to prefix “The” was in my judgment wrong. He 
said that the requirement was “imperative,” 
however. 
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Now your subscribers are doubtless numerous 
among private secretaries of clergymen, schol- 
ars, literati. Can you get their views as to 
customary usage in this matter? 

20. I have ever since taking up stenography 
found typewriting very difficult. I constantly 
kept in mind “What was worth doing at all 
was worth doing well” and never gave a thought 
to speed. I have now been working about five 
years and don’t appear to be gaining any speed. 
I notice girls on every hand that are much 
faster operators than I getting less money, and 
it is beginning to bother my conscience. I feel 
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like one of those individuals that is getting 
more than he is worth. 

Can any one suggest a sure, quick way of get 
ting up speed? 

21. I am a young lady stenographer with a 
high school education and about a year’s ex 
perience with a lumber company. I am think 
ing about taking up secretarial work. Will 
some one give their opinion as to the advan 
tages of a secretarial position, the approximat: 
cost and length of time required in fitting on 
for such work, and the best way to secure the 
required training? 


oOo 
Moosbrugger Takes Important Conversation Over 
Detectaphone 


EATED at a desk in an adjoining 
S room, with a detectaphone receiver 

at his and two United States 
postoflice inspectors at his side, Mr. M. A. 
Moosbrugger, one of Uncle Sam’s stenog- 
raphers in the postal service, took down 
in Gregg Shorthand an important conver- 
sation in a mail fraud case in New York 
recently. One of the conversers, the most 
important witness, too, was a very rapid 
talker, making over two hundred words a 
minute at times, says Mr. Moosbrugger. 
The interview lasted about thirty minutes 
and every word spoken by the parties to 
it, had to be preserved for use in prose- 
cuting the defrauders. 


ears 


The nabbing of one of the alleged of- 
fenders by means of the detectaphone is 
graphically told in the New York Sun. The 


postoffice inspectors had resorted to De- 
tective Burns’ methods and contrived a 
meeting of an alleged perjurer with an- 
other party implicated. The extremely 
sensitive disc of the detectaphone had been 
placed at the back of the desk before which 
sat one of the men. Even a subdued tone 
of conversation is caught by the sensitized 
disc and therefore the frequently confi- 
dential remarks of one of the men were 
easily heard by Mr. Moosbrugger. 

It was through the evidence taken over 
the detectaphone by Mr. Moosbrugger 
that the arrest was made. Mr. Moosbrug- 
ger has been a stenographer in the offices 
of the United States postoffice inspectors 
at New York for several years. The posi- 
tion is a very difficult one, requiring speed 
and accuracy in the reporting of witnesses 
and in taking down confessions. 


CO° 
A Remarkable Year Book 


HE Year Book of the A. >.. Palmer 

I Company, which we have just re- 

ceived, impresses us more profound- 
ly than anything we have seen in the way 
of advertising for a long time. 

The book is something quite out of the 
ordinary and must represent the expendi- 
ture of a vast amount of hard cash. It 
is profusely illustrated with handsome 
half-tone pictures of the various depart- 
ments of the company in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Cedar Rapids, which 
give a vivid impression of the business- 


like character of the organization and the 
enormous proportions it has attained. 
Some excellent views are also given of the 
Cedar Rapids Business College, of which 
Mr. Palmer is president, and of the Sum 
mer Institutes that are held at the school 
for the training of penmanship teachers. 
We have always had a great admiration 
for the enterprise and industry of Mr. 
Palmer in his chosen field of penmanship, 
and this Year Book deepens that feeling. 
To use a colloquial expression, the Palmer 
Year Book is certainly “some book.” 
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The G. S. A. Convention of 1914 


A Message From President Duncan 


Shorthand Association of America 

will assemble in Chicago, August 10- 
14, 1914. Did you attend the Silver Jubi- 
lee Anniversary last year? If not, you 
lost an opportunity that does not come 
every year. You have a good chance to 
redeem yourself by becoming a member 
now and attending the next convention. The 
Executive committee is busily engaged in 
arranging the program for the coming 
event. I assure you that our next conven- 
tion will be one of the best, if not the 
best, that has been held. The president 
and chairman of the executive committee 
are open for any suggestions you wish to 
offer for the betterment of the association 
meetings. The Teachers’ Medal Contest 
will be a very important feature of the 
meeting. Several teachers have already 
written to me stating that they expect to 
enter the contest. It will be a demonstra- 
tion of the best teaching in the country. 
Will you enter? 


T's: Ninth Convention of the Gregg 


To the Present Members 


You know you have received, both from 
an educational and a social standpoint, 
more than the price of membership could 
buy. The Silver Jubilee Report which 
will soon be in your hands is worth the 
price of ten years’ membership. Why not 
renew? 


To Those Who Are Not Members 


The price of one dollar is a small 
amount to belong to this or any other as- 
sociation. This price will bring you a 
printed copy of the proceedings of the 
convention. We cannot continue to be 
successful unless you co-operate. The of- 
ficers expect to give you the best they can, 
but they must have your help. If you are 
a writer of this system of shorthand, you 
should show your appreciation by joining 
the Association. 


To the High School Teachers 


The report we expect to receive from 
the committee appointed to investigate the 
Course of Study in the leading high schools 


of the country will be worth much to you. 
Mr. J. Evan Armstrong of the University 
of California is chairman of this commit- 
tee, and we hope for some very important 
things. Many other things will be intro- 
duced that will easily be worth your time 
and money to attend. 
To Everybody 

The membership committee is getting 
ready to fire the first signal to you. They 
are loaded with good ammunition, but do 
not allow them to fire all on you. Answer 
the first shot by a return broadside—one 
dollar. They expect to fire upon you till 
you become a member. Do not let us 
spend all the money we have in buying 
stationery to coax you to join. Send the 
amount at once. 

Have you ever attended a convention of 
Greggites? Try it this year. It will give 
you an inspiration that will never be for- 
gotten. It will make you a better teacher, 
a better writer, worth more to your em- 
ployer, and a greater help to the boys and 
girls placed in your care for a commer- 
cial education. It convenes just before the 
fall term of school and will fill you full of 
enthusiasm for the entire year. It is said 
that every one has ambition of some kind. 
Let one of your ambitions be to attend the 
next meeting and enter into the discussions. 
We need your suggestions. 

The G. S. A. has become a big factor in 
commercial education and you and I 
should feel proud that we have the oppor- 
tunity to belong to such a body of earnest 
and persistent workers. We now number 
over 700. Let us reach the thousand 
mark in a very short time. You say we 
cannot do it. 

The lazy man’s favorite quotation 
is, “Rome was not built in a single day.” 
The convention will not conflict with any 
other teachers’ meetings, so plan your vaca- 
tion to spend August 10-14 in Chicago. I 
do not understand how you can be a good 
up-to-date teacher unless you get sugges- 
tions and encouragement from your fellow 
teachers. Come now and show the other 
fellow that you mean business. You owe 
it to yourself. What an Association we 
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would have, should every teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand join this year! You 
will never miss the dollar, but, if you do 
not join, we shall miss you. Reach in 
your pocket"now, take a dollar bill and 
send it at once, to Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
City Hall Square Building, Chicago, IL, 
Chairman of the Membership committee. 
I should like to send a personal letter 
to every writer of Gregg Shorthand, but 
Let this 
personal appeal to each of you. 
Paut G. Duncan, 
President. 


that is impossible. serve as a 


oOo 


Three Resolutions 
By James S. Kirk 


HE office boy sits in a big easy chair, 
And a penny he carelessly flips, 


While he watches the wreathlets 
that sail through the air 
From a cigarette poised in his lips. 
The thrilling adventures of “Derringer 
Dan” 
Have set his ambitions a-whirl, 
And he fiendishly chuckles, “I'll kill de 
old man, 
And elope wit de typewriter girl.” 


The typewriter sits by her clicking ma- 
chine, 
And her fingers are flying apace, 
While the gold of her tresses is mingling 
its sheen 
With the smile on her beautiful face. 
A rosy romance on the Jean Libbey plan 
Has awakened a gilded desire, 
And sweetly she murmurs, “I'll wed the 
old man, 
And that troublesome kid I shall fire.”’ 


The old man is sitting alone in his den, 
And dark is the frown that he wears, 
While anon with a flourish he wieldeth his 

pen, 
And fiercely, but silently, swears; 
The desk full of papers, the bills he must 
pay, 
Have aroused no emotions of joy, 
And he pauses to mutter, “I'll bounce ‘em 
to-day, 
Both the typewriter girl and the boy.” 
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Knowledge and Discipline 
(The key to this plate will be given next month. ) 


oOo 

Writer subscription 
If so, why not renew 
There's no time like the present 


Does your Gregg 
expire this month? 
to-day? 
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From Novice to Adept—XIV 


Documentary Evidence 


HERE are two principal kinds of 
evidence—oral and documentary. 


This article is to deal with docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Just as the witness introductory to his 
testimony must be identified in some way, 
that is, the giving of his name, residence, 
occupation, and so on, so documentary evi- 
dence has to be identified. The identifica- 
tion must be such that there will be no 
question as to what is being introduced. 
For instance, if we wish to introduce a 
document in evidence which bears the sig- 
nature of the witness we would show sev- 
eral principal things about that document 
about as follows: 

“The Attorney: I now hand you a docu- 
ment dated August 10, 1913, addressed to 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. 
C., and ask you whose signature is at- 
tached thereto | handing document to wit- 
ness | ? 

“The Witness: 

“The Attorney: 
did you? 

“The Witness: Yes, sir.” 

Here we have shown the date, to whom 
iddressed and by whom signed. The at- 
torney proceeds, 

“The Attorney: I will now offer in evi- 
dence a letter dated August 10, 1913, ad- 
dressed to the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and signed by the witness, 
which I will ask the stenographer to mark 
Plaintiff's Exhibit 1 of this date. If there 
ire no objections on behalf of the de- 
fendant to the introduction of the docu- 
nent or if there are objections and they 

re overruled, the Court will receive the 
locument in evidence.” Whereupon the 
tenographer writes the following form in 

is record: 


That is my signature. 
You wrote that letter, 


“Which document was duly received 
in evidence, marked Plaintiff's Exhibit 
1 of March 12, 1914, and is in words 
and figures as follows, to-wit:” 


After inserting this form the subsequent 
oral evidence is started on a new page to 
allow space for later inserting tie ex- 
hibit. When the record is made up for 
appeal the document must be copied in the 
record or a copy inserted. Another form 
used by reporters is: 

“Which document was duly received 
in evidence, marked Plaintiff's Exhibit 

1 of March 12, 1914, and which is at- 

tached hereto and made a part hereof.” 


When such a record is made up you do 
not take a new page because the exhibits 
are all attached in chronological order at 
the end of the record, whereas in the for- 
mer case they are inserted in the record at 
the point where they were introduced. The 
first form is used in the Chicago courts and 
the second form is used before Masters in 
Chancery. 

Let us assume that counsel for plaintiff 
did not have the original letter, but a car- 
bon copy of it. In that case the attorney 
would offer proof about as follows: 

“The Attorney: I now hand you what 
purports to be a carbon copy of a letter 
addressed to the Library of Congress, 
dated August 10, 1913, and ask you if you 
ever saw that document before | handing 
document to witness | ? 

“The Witness: I have. 

“The Attorney: Do 
wrote that letter? 

“The Witness: I dictated the letter. 

“The Attorney: After writing the let- 
ter what did you do with it? 

“The Witness: I addressed an envelope 
to the Library of Congress, placed the let- 


you know who 
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Some Court Reporting Phrases 


who told you 


who said that 


tell me 

tell the jury 

that is so 

you know 

you know whether 


you know whether 
or not 


you know whether 
it is 


you mean to say 


you will therefore 
you are now 


you knew 
you do not remem- 
ber 


you do not remem- 
ber whether 


you do not remem- 
ber whether or 
not 


you think so 


you might refer 


you know that 


of your own knowl- 
edge 


Say anything 

Say anything to you 
Say anything to him 
Say anything to them 
Say anything to her 
Can you say anything 


~G Can't say anything 


~e Did you say anything 


Did you say anything 
to him 


ZF 


Did you say anything 
ae to her 


Did you say anything 


CS 
< to them 


ai, 2 


Sous Did you say anything 
to Mr. 


_-6—~ Did you say anything 
he to Mrs. 


2 Did you have anything 


to say 


) Did you have anything 
—_ to say to him 


Did you ever have any- 
thing to say 


Did you ever have any- 
thing to say to him 


Did you ever have any- 
thing to say to them 


Did he ever say any- 
thing to you 


Did he ever say any- 
thing 


You say you 


You say you told him 


You say you never 


You say you never did 
You say you do not 


According to the evi- 
dence 


According to the terms 


According to the terms 
of the contract 


According to the testi- 
mony 


In accordance with the 
testimony 


In accordance with the 
evidence 

In accordance with the 
terms of the con- 
tract 

According to the in- 
structions of _ the 
Court 


I except to the ruling 


I except to the ruling 
of the Court 


I except to the remark 
of the Court 


I except to the remarks 
of the Court 
_~2? Don’t make any differ- 
me ence 


~ 


Doesn’t make any dif- 
ference 


2 add 
Tend to show 
Tend to prove 
Market value 


Cash market value 


Fair cash market value 
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ter in the envelope, sealed it, put the neces- 
sary postage on it and dropped it in the 
mail chute. 

“The Attorney: 
bears? 

“The Witness: Yes. 

“The Attorney: Did the envelope bear 
your return address? 

“The Witness: It did. 

“The Attorney: And the original let- 
ter has not been returned to you? 

“The Witness: It has not. 

“The Attorney: I now offer this car- 
bon copy of letter dated August 10, 1913, 
addressed to the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., in lieu of the original, 
and ask that the same be marked Plain- 
tiff’s Exhibit 1 of this date.” 

Before this proof would be competent 
the attorney for the plaintiff would have 
to serve counsel for the defendant with 
notice in conformity with the rules to pro- 
duce the original letter. The defendant, 
failing to do so in connection with 
other competent proof, the carbon copy 
becomes competent evidence. 

This may seem to some a long way from 
the stenographer’s duties in the court room, 
but when this information becomes a part 
of your experience your transcript will be- 
come more intelligent, and in the writing 
itself if you know what the counsel are 
trying to do you will be able to follow what 
is said more accurately and easily. How- 
ever, we will let these illustrations serve 
the purpose of explaining what is meant 
by introductory proof or identification of 
documents. 


At about the date it 


For Identification 


If counsel for plaintiff does not care 
to offer a document in evidence he may 
have it identified by the witness and 
marked for identification. In this event 
plaintiff's counsel is not obliged to show 
the document to opposing counsel. To be 
specific, if counsel wished only to identify 
a signature he would ask the witness if he 
recognized a certain signature, or if it 
was his signature, and upon getting the 
information he would ask to have the 
document marked for identification. On 
the other hand, if defendant's counsel 
wished to have a document identified dur- 
ing the plaintiff’s case and later offered in 
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evidence, he would have it marked “De- 
fendant’s Exhibit 1 for Identification.” 
You understand the defendant cannot of- 
fer any testimony, either oral or written, 
during the plaintiff's case. Hence, the 
most that a defendant can do in the plain- 
tiff’s case is to have a document marked 
for identification. 


Marking Exhibits 


We have said a good deal about mark- 
ing exhibits which may not mean very 
much to the stenographer who has never 
been in court. When an exhibit is offered 
in evidence it has to be identified or 
marked in some way. This is usually the 
function of the reporter, and it is desir- 
able to have an abbreviated but legible 
form of marking. Hence, we often see 
“Pitff Ex 1” written on a document. 
When a document is offered for identifica- 
tion that must be shown. Now, a stenog- 
rapher is usually given very little, if any, 
time to mark exhibits. Perhaps this is 
more nearly true of the Chicago courts 
than elsewhere. Therefore, to mark an 
exhibit expeditiously you would not want 
to write out the word “identification” very 
often. The abbreviated form in general 
use is “Pltff Ex 1 Iden” or “Pitf Ex 1 
Id.” 


Where to Mark Exhibit 


Sometimes very carefully prepared doc- 


uments are offered in evidence, such 
as diplomas, engravings, and so forth. 
When they have served their purpose in 
the case they are returned to the owner 
to put in a frame or wherever they might 
have been theretofore. It would not look 
very nice to have a lot of careless writing 
across the face of them. Documents of 
that description should be marked in an 
inconspicuous place on the face, or marked 
on the back. Less artistic documents, the 
usual letter, lease, contract, articles of 
agreement, and so on, should be marked on 
the face in a place where the marking can 
be readily seen. 

Where it is desired to substitute original 
documents or exhibits, the attorney may 
upon motion have leave to make a certified 
copy and have it serve as the exhibit in 
lieu of the original. 
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A Street Railway Case—VI 


(For key, see page 403.) 
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Kinds of Exhibits 


In referring to exhibits you should keep 
in mind that an exhibit is not necessarily 
a piece of paper. In patent cases you 
may have a large piece of machinery, and 
in general an exhibit may be a piece of 
plaster or a piece of rubber, a revolver, a 
photograph, a blue print, a bottle, a piece 
of clothing, a brick, or almost any tool, 
device or product you can think of. Where 
it is impossible to write the identification 
on the exhibit itself a tag is attached to 
the exhibit and on the tag is marked the 
identification. 

Rubber Stamps and Stickers 

For convenience and legibility some ste- 
nographers equip themselves with a set of 
rubber stamps reading “———Exhibit, No. 

" This information can be stamped 
or pasted on the exhibit a little quicker 
than by hand, but there are some objec- 
tions to the use of those devices which it 
will not be necessary to go into here. Just 
in passing, if there are two or more de- 
fendants to a suit it would not be suffi- 
cient merely to mark a document “De- 
fendant’s Exhibit No. ———” or “Defend- 
ants’ Exhibit No. ,”’ but should be 
marked “Defendant A. H. Brown Exhibit 
No. ——.” 

Parties to a Suit 

In connection with the marking of ex- 
hibits it is necessary to know the names 
of the parties to the suit, and in a later 
article that phase of our experience will 
be at least partially set forth. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. How far? A. About a block, 

Q. How? A. About a block. 

Q. Was there any car following you? A. 
Why, I don’t know. I didn’t look around. I 
know there was one following me. 
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Q. I didn’t mean that you violated your 
rules by looking back. I mean what knowl- 
edge have you with reference to a car behind 
you? A. I couldn't tell you that. I couldn't 
see behind. 

Q. Then you don’t know as a 
fact whether there was one or not? A. 
sir. 

Q. How near were you to 46th street when 
you got the signal to stop? A. About a hun 
dred feet or a little more. 

Q. That is your best recollection? A. 
that is my recollection. 

Q. How near were you to the drug store? 
A. Why, I was right up to the drug store 
when I stopped. 

Q. Well, the front end or rear end of your 
car? A. Why, the step was about even with 
the drug store. 

Q. The step on the front end? A, 
rear end. 

Q. The step on the front end was about 
even with it? A. No, the rear end, The rear 
end step was even with the drug store. 

Q. Well, was it north or south of the drug 
store? A. North. 

Q. And about how far did you go after you 
got the signal to stop? <A. I must have gone 
about thirty or forty feet, something like that. 

Q. And did you go right back to where the 
girl was lying on the street? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And whereabouts was she lying? A. 
She was standing up when I went back there. 

Q. Was there anybody holding her up or 
anything? A. Standing up herself. 

Q. Standing up by herself? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you speak to her? A. No, sir. 

Q. While she was standing there, what, if 
anything, did you do? A. Why, I stood there, 
and the conductor and some other gentlemen 
led her inside. 

Q. And where she was standing was about 
how far north of the drug store? A. It must 
be about 140 feet, something like that. 

Q. 140 feet? A. 140 or 150 feet. 

Q. 150 feet north of the drug store? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how far south was she of the inter- 
section of 45th and Ashland? <A. She was 
nearer 46th street. 

Q. About how long, about how many feet 
long is that block in your judgment? A. I 
can’t say. 

Q. When you went up where she was, how 
far was she behind the rear end of your car? 


matter of 
No, 


Yes, 


The 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Observing Man 
He whose perceptions are not keen and ac- 
tive, who does not see, feel and hear the de- 
irable things which come to him from every 
source, lives only half a life. The observing 
man constantly increases his efficiency through 
iis observation. His powers of perception are 


acute, active and accurate. His eye is keen 
and ready to take in details, and whatever the 
passing panorama of his daily life he draws 
a fund of knowledge which increases as the 
years roll on and adds stone by stone to his 
character and to his efficiency. In passing a 
show window, he not only sees the goods dis- 
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played there but carries away an idea of ar- 
rangement which may be of advantage to him 
in his business. His daily newspaper gives him 
the news, to be sure, but far more than this it 
affords him ideas for his own advertising. His 
daily mail brings him orders and answers to 
his correspondence and the circulars, at which 
many men never glance, receive a swift but 
careful glance and from them the observing 
man gets layouts for his own business adver- 
tising and suggestions for his business letters. 

A quick, but comprehensive glance at the 
store or office which he visits furnishes ideas 
which he can employ in his own office. On the 
street, in the store, en route to and from his 
business he increases his fund of ideas. 

There are a lot of men who follow the daily 
routine of their lives day by day, year in and 
year out, without seeing anything except the 
outlines of the buildings they pass. They arise 
in the morning, eat their breakfasts at 7:30, 
catch the 7:42 train, allow twenty minutes to 
walk to the office, reach there at 8:45 and from 
that time until they put on their hats and coats 
to catch the 5:47 train home, they have seen 
nothing except the work that was immediately 
before them. When they go to luncheon, their 
eyes are turned toward whatever their particu- 
lar interests may be, some think of baseball, 
others of various interests, but they see noth- 
ing of the things which are surrounding them 
upon the street. An attractive window display 
leaves no impression. A clever poster is 
passed unheeded. 

The observing man is the man who gets 
ahead. He is the man who sees in these 
events or that tendency an opportunity to in- 
crease his business or to improve his advertis- 
ing or to better the qualities of his window 
displays or to put that touch into his corre- 
spondence which will bring more business or 
make collections better. 

The observing man is the man who under- 
stands in what people are interested and is a 
student of men as well as of things. 

A gathering of a crowd before a store al- 
ways means something to the observing man 
and if he can find out why the crowd gathered 
it may mean several hundred dollars to him. 
The observing man gathers ideas from every 
source. He may take his most successful sell- 
ing letter from ideas that he has picked up in 
his morning’s mail and in the circulars and 
other matters he has examined, and the toy 
fakir upon the street may give him just the 
hint which will enable him to move that slow- 
selling stock behind his own counter. He 
gathers his references from near and far. His 
vacation—to a man of an active, observing 
brain—is a fruitful source of suggestion and 
ideas, for be it known that he of the observing 
head is not tired by the use of his brain, but 
rather stimulated and strengthened by the 
things which occur to him. 

The faculty of being observing is not neces- 
sarily an attribute which is born with one, but 
it may be cultivated to an almost unlimited 
extent. It is a matter of will and application. 

When we see a man, let us resolve to ob- 
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serve his characteristics so minutely that when 
he passes out of the door we can describe the 
hat he wore, the color of his hair and eyes, his 
complexion, whether he wore a beard—its color, 
the shape of his nose, the kind of collar he 
wore, the general characteristics of his clothes, 
and, in short, characteristics having regard to 
his shoes or his hands which we may be able to 
see, 

A little training of this sort day by day, ap- 
plied not only to people but to things—training 
one’s self to remember items in show windows, 
to observe all the leading news articles upon 
the newspaper page—all these things, if one 
does them systematically, will little by little 
increase our power of observation until what 
at first caused a distinct effort of the will event- 
ually becomes helpful and, to a certain extent, 
automatic. 

The mind is a creature of habits and it is 
almost as easy to build up good habits of mind 
as it is to permit one’s self to become care- 
less, slothful and indifferent to one’s surround- 
ings. The most plastic substance which man 
erects into an instrument of use and power is 
the imperial brain which distinguishes him 
from the brute creation. Back of the brain 
lies the will to do and when the will commands 
it becomes almost possible to do almost any- 
thing with the mind with which we are en- 
dowed, if the will behind the action but pulls 
us persistently up to the mark. 

To be observing is an enormous advantage 
in every walk of life. The world begins by 
laughing at the absent-minded man, but ends 
by losing patience and leaving him in the 
lurch.—From Office Appliances. 


 o 


100 Helps to Live 100 Years 


The Cauldron Company, of Brooklyn, has 
issued a pamphlet, “One Hundred Helps to 


Live One Hundred Years.” Here are a few 
of the admonitions, which may be made the 
basis of your New Year resolutions: 

The first, and perhaps the most important, 
rule is to breathe deeply. Not now and then, 
but all the time. Get the habit. Always 
breathe from the nose. 

Keep in the open air and in the sunlight as 
much as possible. Not once a week, but once 
a day and at least an hour a day. Remember 
that where the sun does not shine, diseases 
breed. 

Be sure to give all your muscles exercise 
every day. Walking will not do this; you must 
use dumbbells or other devices, and be sure 
that it is in the fresh air. 

Walk as much as possible. Never take a car 
or carriage if your destination is within five 
miles, unless you are pressed for time. 

Learn to sleep comfortably with your bed 
between two open windows (a corner pre- 
ferred) so that there will be a movement of 
air across your pillow. 

Before rising in the morning, stretch and 
inflate your lungs, then slap your chest with 
your fists, which bounces the air into every cell. 
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Before dressing, take a little exercise with 
windows still open. Be sure to bring every 
muscle into action. 

After exercising, take a cold bath. If cold 
water is too much, try lukewarm water first, 
gradually taking it colder. 

If your room is not on the sunny side of the 
house, find some way to get your body in the 
sunlight, somewhere, somehow. 

Do not think of heavy or worrisome sub- 
jects while eating. Your stomach needs all 
the blood it can get. You should not do that 
which carries blood to the head. Perfect di- 
gestion is highly important and this cannot be 
had unless the mind is at rest. 

Don’t go to work on top of a hearty meal. 
Rest a half-hour or so. 

Eat meat sparingly. 
than enough. Twice a week is better. 
meats are best. 

Fruit should be taken daily, even if it be 
only preserved fruit. 

Never leave the table with a feelin 
are full. Rather feel that you could 
a little more with comfort. 

From six to eight glasses of water should be 
drunk every twenty-four hours. Two glasses 
of water should be taken on rising in the morn- 
ing. If the water is hot, so much the better.— 
New York American, 
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Banking and Financial Correspondence 


Once a day is more 


Red 


that you 
ave eaten 


Messrs. Williams and Wilson, 
Red Oak, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Your esteemed favor of the 15th is received. 
We have $60,000 of Hancock’s left, $50,000 ma- 
turing from 1886 to 1890 and $10,000 from 
1899 to 1900. As you know, these are gilt-edged 
bonds. If you can use them, let us know at 
what price and we will meet your views, if 
possible. We will continue to send you our 
list from time to time, to which we hope you 
will give careful attention. 

Yours respectfully, 


Messrs. Jones and Johnson, 
Columbus, Nebraska. 
Gentlemen: 

We beg to call your attention to the state- 
ment inclosed showing a little balance due us, 
which we trust you will promptly remit; but 
in the event of our not hearing from you within 
ten days, we will take the liberty to make 
draft on you through the state bank at La 
Crosse. 

You will notice that this balance is a little 
old; and therefore we must insist upon prompt 
payment of it. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. J. Ira Allyn, 
Carrollton, Mo. 
Dear Sir: 

We are constantly in the market for choice 

usiness paper, including that taken in the 
egular course of business, as well as single 

nd double name paper secured by collateral. 
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Would you kindly inform us if you can offer 
now or later on during the year? If so, we 
shall be pleased to correspond with you in re- 
gard to it. Should you think it to your inter- 
est to open a Chicago account, it will please 
us to submit our terms for receiving same and 
if you desire to buy or sell any investment se- 
curities, we shall be pleased to hear from yov. 
Please write so that we may know your atti- 
tude in regard to the matter. 
Very truly yours, 

Messrs. Macon and Lamb, 

Burlington, Iowa. 
Dear Sirs: 

We have your message of even date, stating 
that you will take the Brainerd bond if the 
population is 10,000. The writer is very doubt- 
ful about this fact. We have two statements, 
but neither of them is quite satisfactory. In 
one case, the population is given as 10,000, 
and in the other as less. We have written to 
find out more surely and will inform you. The 
bonds will not be ready for delivery until De- 
cember 2. We do not intend to offer you 
these bonds as savings bank bonds, although 
they may prove to be such. We have not yet 
sold Fayette county bonds, although we have 
had several offers for them. These bonds will 
be dated December 3. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. D. C. Power, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly favor us with your Chica 
accounts? With our superior banking facili- 
ties, we are able to allow better terms for ac- 
count current than national banks. We credit 
bank items on many points at par; and our 
charges for collection merely cover actual cost. 

Yours respectfully, 


eG 
Invocation From Volney's ‘‘Ruins of 
Empires”’ 


Hail! Solitary ruins, holy sepulchres and 
silent walls! You I invoke; to you I address 
my prayer. While your aspect averts, with 
secret terror, the vulgar regard, it excites in 
my heart the charm of delicious sentiments— 
sublime contemplation. What useful lessons, 
what affecting and profound reflections you 
suggest to him who knows how to consult you! 
When the whole earth, in chains and silence, 
bowed the neck before its tyrants, you had 
already proclaimed the truths which they ab- 
hor; and confounding the dust of the king with 
that of the meanest slave, had announced to 
man the sacred dogma of Equality. Within 
your pale, in solitary adoration of Liberty, I 
saw her Genius arise from the mansions of the 
dead; not such as she is painted by the im- 
passioned multitude, armed with fire and sword, 
but under the august aspect of Justice, pois- 
ing in her hand the sacred balance wherein arc 
weighed the actions of men at the gates of 
eternity! 

You 


O Tombs! What virtues are yours! 
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appall the tyrant’s heart and poison with se- 
cret alarm his impious joys. He flies, with 
coward step, your incorruptible aspect, and 
erects afar his throne of insolence. You pun- 
ish the powerful oppressor; you wrest from 
avarice and extortion their ill-gotten gold and 
you avenge the feeble whom they have de- 
spoiled; you console the wretched by opening 
to him a last asylum from distress; and you 
give to the soul that just equipoise of strength 
and sensibility which constitutes wisdom—the 
true science of life. Aware that all must re- 
turn to you, the wise man loadeth not himself 
with the burdens of grandeur and of useless 
wealth; he restrains his desires within the 
limits of justice; yet knowing that he must 
run his destined course of life, he fills with 
employment all its hours, and enjoys the com- 
forts that fortune has allotted him. You thus 
impose on the impetuous sallies of cupidity 
a salutary rein; you calm the feverish ardor 
of enjoyments which disturb the senses; you 
free the soul from the fatiguing conflict of the 
passions; and surveying, from your command- 
ing position, the expanse of ages and nations, 
the mind is only accessible to the great affec- 
tions—to the solid ideas of virtue and glory. 

Ah! when the dream of life is over, what 
will then avail all its agitations, if not one 
trace of utility remains behind? 

O Ruins! ta your school I will return! I 
will seek again the calm of your solitudes; and 
there I will cherish in remembrance the love 
of man, I will employ myself on the means of 
affecting good for him, and build my own hap- 
piness on the promotion of his. 


oO 


9 Reasons Why He Succeeded 


1. He respected and obeyed his teachers. 

2. He had faith and confidence in himself. 

3. He was careful to obey the rules of the 
school. 

4. When he played, he played hard. 
ing study hours he studied hard. 

5. He believed that what others have done 
he could do by hard work and close applica- 
tion to his studies. 

6. He didn’t belong to that class of pupils 

who are ever ready to giggle or throw some- 
thing across the floor as soon as the teacher’s 
back is turned or as soon as the teacher 
chanced to leave the room. 
7. He reasoned clearly when he considered 
that if he expected the management to recom- 
mend him for a position that he would first 
have to apply himself diligently and get all 
his grades in the course of study he was pu-- 
suing. 

8 He didn’t watch the clock and count the 
minutes when the session would be over. ‘Time 
passed all too quickly for him. He was inter- 
ested in his studies and work. 

9. He improved his spare time, devoting on 
an average of two hours each evening to study. 
This, with his day work, made it easy for him 
to forge ahead of his fellow students and grad- 
uate before others who started before he did. 


Dur- 
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A Simple Railroad Letter 


Mr. S. O. Smith, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

A conductor has been suspended ten days on 
record for failing to set out at sub-terminal 
a car which was billed to station on connecting 
line, bringing car through to terminal of his 
run, resulting in overhauling and delay to 
shipment. 

A conductor and an engineer of a passenger 
train have each been suspended fifteen days 
on the record for passing an intermediate sta- 
tion on double track and arriving at a ter- 
minal in advance of schedule time. This is a 
violation of rule 92. 

A freight brakeman has been suspended 
fifteen days on the record for going back to 
sleep after having been called, delaying his 
train. 

An engineer has been suspended ten days on 
the record for backing into the rear of pas- 
senger train at terminal station, damaging plat- 
form and draw gear. 

An engineer and a fireman of a switch en- 
gine have each been suspended ten days on 
the record for responsibility for accident while 
switching, resulting in engines being cornered. 

An engineer and a yardman have each been 
suspended ten days on record for failing to 
notice that switch was not properly lined up, 
splitting same, then moving in reverse posi- 
tion, derailing engine. 

An engineer has been suspended thirty days 
on the record for failure to have his engine 
under control when approaching interlocking 
derailer, resulting in derailing of engine. 

An engineer of a road engine and an engi- 
neer of a switching engine have each been sus- 
pended fifteen days on the record for respon- 
sibility for yard collision at Y switch during 
a dense fog. Switch engine was backed off 
Y extension and road engine was turning 
around Y track and ran into the switch en- 
gine. Switch engineer failed to have man on 
rear footboard to protect and road engineer 
failed to stop to clear and send brakeman up 
to throw switch. 

You will notice that we have incorporated a 
number of the changes which you have sug- 
gested. Among these may be mentioned the 
position of the motor which is so arranged that 
the commutor is toward the front of the box, 
thus making it easy to care for it. We have 
also simplified the wiring so that it is only 
necessary to disconnect four wires in order to 
take the time element out of the box. We 
have also added a ventilator provided with 
screen so that you will have no more difficulty 
on account of overheating should the apparatus 
work overtime. Furthermore, the apparatus 
has been rearranged. 

I believe that these changes cover most of 
the points about which you wrote me some 
time ago. 

Yours truly, 
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Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 166 and 167.) 


(For key to this plate, see **Expert 
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